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ecting to efforts in behalf of the sons of 
A 1 he would throw a straw in the 
way; he wished them speed ; but he could 
to thie ~~ —— 
uty o present day. 

Dr. Barry admittsd there was force fn the 
rémarks of Dr. Spring; yet he hoped the reso- 
lation would not be entirely stricken out. 
presen wording of the resolution certain- 

seem to convey the idea that the conver- 


sion of the world de ed on the conversion 


of the Jews; he did not like that word de- 
mded,” and would rather substitute “inti- 
tély connected with.” He should be 9 


ught that the present state of the work 
among the Jews would hardly justify the want 
of confidence felt by seme Christians in regard 
Dr. Baird had for fifteen years past, come 
went contact with labourers sent 
y the Jews’ Society, and he was per- 


face. || Verte; and he could, testify, that since the 


Was not by 
e people end ‘the Presbytéries. 
ke with great tenderness and 
the issi ies sent out 


th of whom he how saw | 
of ‘this | There 


which id appeared that the 


been 


ay 


ty of so many churches | 
Board; 


Phat it was equally A by regard to 
gur own safety at home, 5. That the mis- 
810 aspect of the aubject promised the 


‘richest triumphs of love; and 6. That 


the Assembly ought to 
Ged forthe wonderful and all-wise wor 
of his glorieus providence. 


down and worship 


“The Report, was scoepted, and put upon the 


docket. 

Dr. M L. Breckinridge made a from 
the Committee d whom had been re the 
e e ting a national church at Wash- 
‘Tngton, aad proposed for adoption the follow- 
resolutions. 

1. the importance of the mea- 
sure. 

= faking. the pointment of an agent to 
* collection, not less than $50, , to 
to effect. 


b 
it 


of the Board of 
5. That the whole enterprise 
mended to the favourable and prayerful re- 


-gard of the whole Church. 
The Report, after one or two verbal altera- 
jens, was put upon the docket... 


Ade House then passed to the consideration 
“of unfinished business, and the first subject 
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statement of the finances of 


spreed ond td 


| to see the resolution wholly strieken out. 


king 2 portion of the 
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— Dr. ‘Spring's conversation with Dr. 
, ® change, a very great change had 


taken place. There was at this time à great 
e | movement among the Jews in Germany, in 


Poland, in Hungary, and in Holland—and 
enough good had been done to afford us great 
encouragement... But lately we. have had 
comparatively but few Jews in this coun- 
. now amounted to some 100,000. 
The Church | seemed to exercise but 
Tittle faith in re to théir conversion: 
now she was pu forth more faith, and 
ere wes a corresponding encouragement. 
were no more interesting missionaries 
in the whole field than the Soottish mission- 
fries at Pesth in Hungary. Dr. Baird was 


2 acquainted with them and he knew 
that their labours were meeting with great 


|| success. There were more converted on the 
| Continent than in England. 
| resolution would not be stricken out. 


| 


He trusted the 


Dr. Lorp of Buffalo moved that the report 
be re-committed. 
Dr. R. J. remarked, in regard 
7 that ite tone was some- 
was all the resolutions 

of adopting, too mach of e 

wae u vehemency in the language used which 
savoured of exaggeration; and, however this 
might be overlooked in our off-hand speeches, 
when we drew up documents in writing to go 
to the world, it ought to be avoided. 

Yet Dr. Breckinridge should greatly regret 


There was, as all knew, very various views en- 
tertained in the Church touching the language 
of prophecy on the restoration of the Jews, as 
there was on the millennium. It would not be 
edifying for the Assembly to go into all that; 
but all were agreed in embracing the Jews as a 
fit subject for missionary enterprise, and the 
interest was one altogether too great to be 
omitted by a Committee on Foreign Missions. 
There was a great solution to come, some day, 
of all these great questions—the language of 
—— certainly did cover the whole ground 
of the Jewish restoration, the destruction of 
Popery, and the conversion of the heathen—it 
‘covered the whole vast field of foreign missions. 
And it was impossible to strike out the Jews 
from our programme of missionary effort, with- 
out turning away from our duty, and mutilati 
the acheme of general to be accompli 
There might be in the Divine mind a synchron- 
ism as to the great wants for the blessing of the 
‘world—and it was not for us to turn away from 
romise or the prospect set 
) us in the Bible. Jerusalem was to be 
trodden down of the Gentiles till the times of 
the Gentiles should be fulfilled, and then all 
israel should be saved. There was a definite 
‘time distinctly alluded to, and if there was one 
thing clearly taught, it was, that God loved 
those who loved and cared for his ancient cove- 
pant people, and that he would execute his 
—— — on all who oppressed them. 
He never given Jerusalem a bill of divorce- 
ment: and it was a striking difference between 
Protestantism and Popery, that the one cher- 


ished and cared for the wed outcast exiles, 
-while Popery everywhere hated and oppressed 


It was very true, that it was the Church’s 
duty to follow the guidance of the pillar and 
the cloud; but then it should be remembered 


| that the cloudy pillar was ever before the peo- 


ple of God, when his word called them to any 
good work.. Dr. B. closed with some refer- 
ence to former discussions in the — 
as to the Church's mode of conducting 
missionary e iet he believed she never 
would reach the hearts, and command the 
means of the Church as she ought to do, till 
she fully followed out God's own mode pre- 
ecribed for her action, ' 

Mr. Navin wished the resolution to stand, 
because he believed the Church was called of 
‘God to the express work of labouring for Jewish 
conversion. l asked the Roman Christians 
if the fall of the Jews was the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them be the 
riches of the Gentiles, how much more their 
fulness? and if the casting away of them be 
the renovating of the world, what shall the 
feceiving of them be, but life from the dead? 
He thought the argument, from the small suc- 
cess which had hitherto attended the efforts 
for their conversion, without foundation. God 
called his people his witnesses ; and he wey 
their testimony be as effectual to hi 
4ruth from a want of success in this effort, as 
from its suess. If the ordinary effects fol- 
lowed ‘our preaching to the Jews, the testi 
mony of We fact for God would be much 
— 5 The obstinate rejection by the 
Jews of the most strenuous endeavours for 
their good, their stubbornness and hardness 
of heart, furnished. a cumulative argument to 

ve the truth and foreknowledge of God. 
The evidence was accumulating and strength- 
orang — faery Sok of the clock, and just as 


rom the darkness of the Jewish field as 
from the light. If the Church could work 
— in the light, she was one sight, 
and ‘not by faith: Who can tell? might 


on pati doi g duty, and 
n 

‘and’ kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ make 

fits triumphant march round the subjugated 


‘world. 
"Mir, Savicn alladed to the fact that this was 
the only country 


only . — 223 which never 
bad 2 : gave us a 


| ye Hom 


ions we were in the habit bly 
xaggeration. There 


btained th 
and the House ad. 


and took up the of the Committee 
— The fest topic oa 
the report was read as follows: 
Assembly and the Union Theologica! Seminary 
ere of an exceedingly intimate and — 
tind. As re from the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral y for 1826 and 1827, this body has 
& “negative on all ‘appointments to the offices 
of Professors and Trustees, and “on all gen- 


en visitors to examine into the state of 
Seminary, of 1 the dismissal of any 
ansound Professor, and case of refusal, to 


take such other —— 
les 


report of all their transactions relating to the 
Seminary,” — of which by the As- 
sembly} renders them null and void. The au- 
‘thority thas ‘vested in the General Assembly, 
entitles that important Institution to a share in 
dur attention, confidence, and co-operation, 
-which, we are persuaded, it has never enjoyed. 
‘The Committee finds nothing in this report 
requiring special notice, and would recommend 
the adoption of the following resolutions: 1. Di- 
recting the report to be printed in the Appendix 
‘to the Minutes. 2. That this Assembly de- 
clares anew its full confidence in the manage- 
ment of that important Institution, and hearty 
concurrence in the measures used to extend its 
‘sphere of usefulness, and place its ihterests on 
a permanent basis. 

Mr. Van Zandt, of Virginia, made a brief 
‘statement in relation to the Theological Semi- 
nary at Prince Edward. He was glad the 
‘Committee on Seminaries had discovered the 
fact that that Seminary had not received 
from the Assembly the fostering care to 
‘which it was entitled. The people of Vir- 
ginia regarded it as of great value and im- 

rtance, and so did many in North Carolina; 

ut it had been suffered to slide into the shade. 
An impression seemed to prevail at the far 
South, and in the North and West, that Union 
weg was extinct, or at least in the last 
8 of a precarious existence. He wished 
to counteract that impression by a statement 
‘of facts. Although this Institution had not 
been favoured with the patronage of the As- 
sembly, yet so far from its dying, or being like- 
ly to die, its prospects were brightening daily. 

itty thousand dollars of well vested funds; 
buildings and accommodations for from fifty 
to seventy-five students; a Faculty of from 
three to five Professors, and ample extent of 
land all around it, were among some of its 
. There were now three Profes- 
‘sorial Chairs—two had been possessed for 
‘many years—there was now a third. Efforts 
‘were making, with good prospect of success, 
for the establishment of ten Scholarships, sim- 
ilar to those in Princeton Seminary. He 
‘wished the Assembly to understand that there 
was such a place as “‘the South.” Though it 
‘was neither beyond the Alleghany mountains, 
nor north of Mason and Dixon’s line, Union 
Seminary was the child of prayer, and its in- 
terests had been fostered by men whose names 
had long been held in honourable remem- 
brance. Its corps of Professors were second 
tonone; and it enjoyed the perfect confidence 
of the neighbouring Synods, who felt a great 
interest in its prosperity. 

Mr. Van Zandt offered these statements, that 
this Institution might be kept in remembrance 
when the Assembly came to discuss the ques- 
tion of the position of a new Theological — 
inary. 

This part of the Report of the Board was 
then ad : 

The next portion of the Report was then 
taken up, and is as follows: 

Resolutions presented by the Committee on 
—— in reference The- 

inary, were :—1. Expres- 
sive of the gratification of the General Assem- 
at the continued prosperity of the Institu- 
tion, and commending it to the prayers, confi- 
dence, and pa of the Church, as well 
adapted to answer the great objects of its es- 
tablishment. 2. Rejoicing in the success which 
has crowned the efforts of the Board in liqui- 
dating all its pecuniary liabilities, and in com- 
pleting the endowment of three Professorships ; 
and reversing the recommendation of the last 
Assembly to the Board, to endeavour, as soon 
as practicable, to endow a fourth Professorship, 
and also to erect houses on the Seminary 
grounds for all the Professors. 3. Regretting 
the resignation of Dr. Alexander T. McGill, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Goverament, where his services have been so 
long, so acceptably, and so usefully enjoyed; 
and that it is absolutely necessary for the best 
interests of this Institution, and of the Church, 
that said Professorship be filled without deley. 
4. That the request of the Board, to be per- 
mitted to extend the term of vacation two 
weeks beyond its present limits, be granted. 

A brief conversation arose as to the language 
used in relation to the resignation of Dr. 
McGill; but no alteration in it was made. 

The third portion of the Report was nex; 
taken up, which relates to Princeton Semi- 
nary, the first part of which, relating to the 
Scholarship Fund, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; the remainder, which was 
then adopted, recommended that, inasmuch 
the Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D. D., having de- 
elined the appointment tendered him of the 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology, Church 
Government, and the Composition and De- 
livery of Sermons—this is a suitable time to 
make an election to that Chair, and that it be 
done according to the prescribed mode; and 
that the term of service of seven ministers and 


the General | 
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SEVENTH DAY. 


Grdered 
that the Narrative on the State of 
Religion ‘be read this afternoon. 
The Records of the Synod of North Carolina 
were approved. 
Chanceilor Wal worth stated that four vacancies 
existed imthe Board of Trustees of the General 
Assembly, and moved that on Friday at nine 
o’clock an election be held to fill them. 
to. He also reported that funds for a Scholar- 


ship in Princeton Semi had been bequeath- 
ed by the late Chester Balkeley of Connecticut, 
be called the Bulkeley 


and recommended that it 
Dr. C. C. Beatty, from the Committe on the 
of the Board of Education, made a re- 
port, which concluded by resolutions, in sub- 
stance as follows: 
1. That the existing dearth of candidates for 
the gospel ministry during the past year called 
all who loved the cause of Christ to earnest 
prayer; and recommending that the last Thars- 
day in February next be rved as a day of 
humiliation and special prayer in all oar church- 


es. 

2. Allowing the iations in aid of stu- 
dents to be increased according to the discretion 
1 thanks to Almighty God for the 

ri to ighty 
prosperity — Seminaries lly, and for 
the outpouring of the Spirit of God on many of 
them, approving the institution of a High School 
for Free Coloured Youth, and commending it to 


the care and encouragement of the Presb 
or Synod within whose bounds such Scheel eat 


be established. 

5. Declaring that the efforts of the Synod of 
Arkansas for the establishment of a Mechanic’s 
College, are worthy of all suitable aid and en- 
couragement. 

6. That although the P ian Church 
was known at all times to be in favour of all 
education not anti-Christian, yet that she recom- 
mend to the church an adherance to our own 
schools, | 

7. Recommending the education cause to the 
care and patronage of the churches. 

The Report was accompanied by a list of nomi- 
nations to fill vacancies in the Board. It was 
placed on the docket. 

Dr. Murray presented a communication from 
the Directors of the American Bible Society, 
and moved the appointment of a select com- 
mittee of three to prepare a suitable minute 
in reference to that Society; which was 


to. 

Dr. Lord of Buffalo reported Overture No. 
13 from the church of r city, pray- 
ing that that church may be transferred from 
the care of the Presbytery of West Jersey to 
that of the Presbytery of Philadelphia; it be- 
ing accompanied with the written approbation 
of those Presbyteries, the prayer was granted, 
and the transfer made accordingly. 

The Assembly then passed to the first order 
of the day, which was the reception of the 
Rey. Dr. Revel, Moderator of the Waldensian 
Synod, who was introduced by Dr. Baird, and 
addressed, in a very app ate manner, by 
the Moderator, who refe to the past his- 
tory of the persecuted people from whom he 
came; the reverence and sympathy felt by the 
Church in this country; the tears shed b 
himself in childhood over the narrative o 
their sufferings; the fidelity and undaunted 
heroism shown by them under the heaviest 
trials; the. men | testimony of our fathers 
and theirs to the truth, and the martyr-blood 
by which that testimony had been sealed. He 
expressed his hope that Dr. Revel would re- 
ceive tokens of love and sympathy throughout 
all the American Churches, more efficient than 
words, and his trust that our illustrious visitor 
would be able to take back to his country, and 
his companions in trial, the conviction and the 
evidence that they enjoyed the strong affection 
and deepest sympathy of their American bre- 


Dr. Revel replied, and addressed the As- 
sembly in the French language, his address 
being fro? time to time rendered into English 
by Dr. Baird. 

The earnestness, humility, simplicity, and 
affectionate tone of his brief speech made a 
profound impression on the Assembly, as on 
the auditory who crowded the aisles and gal- 
leries. In conclusion, he presented a paper 
given him by the Waldensian “ Table,” which 
is a sort of Executive Committee that Church 
empowered to act for the whole body in the 
intervals of the sessions of their General As- 
sembly, which is triennial. 

Dr. Spring then moved a resolution com- 
mending him to the affection and co-operation 
of our churches. 

The Rev. Mr. Buddington, delegate from 
the General Association of Massachusetts, 
being about to leave the city, made his fare- 
— address to the Assembly, and took his 

eave. 

The House then to the second order 
of the day, which was the reception of the 
Report of the Assembly’s Board of Publication. 
Dr. Musgrave, Secretary of the Board, read 
the Report, of which we shall give an abstract 
at another time. 

The Assembly then took up the unfinished 
business of yesterday, which was the con- 
sideration of the last jestcn or division of the 
Report of the Board of Theological Seminaries ; 
being so much of it as has reference to the 
establishment of a new Seminary in the West. 
It was as follows: 

The Report first states that the 2 from 
various bodies and various parts of the West, 
on the subject, which had been already before 
the Assembly, had been considered by them. 
It also states the importance of the object 
aimed at, and then proceeds to state that the 


three ruling elders Directors of the Seminary, 
expires at this time; and that this number 
should be elected. It was also 

Resolved, 1. That the Reports of the Direc- 
tors and Trustees of the Seminary were or- 
dered to be printed in the Appendix to the 
Minotes. 

2. That the Assembly views with great satis- 
faction the evidences of the continued pros- 

ity of this important Institution, contained 
in the official Reports laid before it; and, en- 
couraged by the smiles of God so long enjoyed 
there, exhorts all who are in any way con- 


great work in which they are engaged. 
It was made the second order of the — 
Friday to elect Directors for Princeton Theo- 


— — 
— — 


nected with it, to continued faithfulness in the | 


logical Seminary, and for the Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 

A long and very desultory discussion here took 
place in relation to the logs which had taken 
place in the Scholarship Fund at Princeton 
Seminary, and the r mode of proceedin 
for its restoration; in which Chancellor Wa 
worth, Judge Fine, Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, Dr. 
McDowell, Dr. Murray, Dr. Mitchell, took part, 
and which resulted in the reference of so much 
of the Report as related to this subject to the 
Committee on Finance. 

At the request of Chancellor Walworth, his 
place on the Committee of Finance was sup- 
plied by Chancellor Johns, he being obliged soon 
to leave the city. 

A further discussion took place in relation 
to the proper time, and order in which the 
election of new Professors for aoe and 
Princeton Seminaries should be held, and also 
whether an election for Professors in the new 
contemplated Seminary in the West should 
be held at the same time. The discussion 
elicited some warmth. The Report recom- 
mended: the election to be held first for 
Princeton—but on motion of Dr. Beatty, the 
order was changed and the Allegheny Sem- 
inary was placed first. And Friday at 10 
o’clock was fixed upon as the time. 

Dr. W. L. Brecernervce thought it would 
be proper that the nominations for these Pro- 
fessorships should be made as — — 
as ible. If those Synods and Presbyteries 
which were more immediately interested in 
Allegheny and Princeton would agree in a 
nomination, he was to vote for their 
candidates, and he should claim the same for 
the new Seminary; bat he supposed that was 
hardly to be . He would now make 
u nomination, unless the friends of Princeto 
‘would do it. 

Dr. Spring said, he thought that they were 
prepared he had not had any concert 
on the subject. 

Dr. W 


. W. L. Dr. — 
‘would say that his nomination was — 
the concurrence of a large number of of 
Princeton, he had nothing more to say. He 
woved that the Assembly go into a nomination 


now. 
Dr. R. J, Barca moved to lay that 
motion on the table; which, being agreed to, 
the Assembly adjourned. * | 


whole region interested in this enterprise—so 
far as it is Presbyterian at all—appears, be- 
fore this Assembly, not only voluntarily, but 
emphatically pledged—1. To the point that 
the Assembly ought to establish an additional 
Seminary of the first class in the West. 2. That 
the Assembly itself ought to determine, by a 
vote of its members, at this time, the place 
where it should be built oP 3. That no other 
Theological Seminary shall be set up or carried 
on, in che same general region, by our judica- 
tories or people, if the Assembly will now do 


until the project. of the Assembly shall have 
had a full trial. The Committee is therefore 
of opinion, that the call of God’s providence is 
clear to the Assembly, and that it should now 
go forward in dependence on Divine strength 
and guidance in so great an enterprise. It 
2 recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

First. The Assembly will now decide, by a ma- 
jority of votes of its members, at what point in 
the West a new Theological Seminary shall be 
established by it. 

Second. It will, by God’s help, establish at the 
point to be thus designated, and with the least 
possible delay, a new Theological Seminary, of the 
fret clasa. 

Third. The Committee on Seminaries is charged 
with the duty of laying before this Assembly, 
in the meantime, and with the least practicable 
delay, a plan for the endowment of said Seminary, 
and for raising the funds necessary for setting it up 
and sustaining it. 

Fourth. The same Committee is charged with 
the further duty of laying before this Assembly a 
plan for the organization of the Seminary itself, as 
to Professors, Directors, Trustees, students, and 
course of stadies. 

The first resolution, determining to fix the 
location of the new Seminary now, being read, 
it was adopted, leaving the blank unfilled 
which designates the place for the Seminary. 

On motion of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, it was 
lp at this time to fill the 

nk. 

Nominations being called for, Dr. Wood 
nominated New Albany; Mr. McKinley, Pe- 
oria; Mr. 2 (vy order of his ~ a St. 
Louis; Mr. Smith, Nashville; Mr. Pharr, 
ville; Dr. Lord of Ohio, Cincinnati. 

On motion of Dr. Murray, it was agreed that 
the claims of the respective places nominated 
be stated to the Assembly previously to taking 
the vote. Whereupon 
Dr. Woop presented his views on behalf of 
the city of New Albany, and he must premise 
by stating, that he had no private interest in 

e issue; personally, he had no greater in- 
terest in the selection than belonged to all 
others; yet as he was as well acquainted with 
the facts as any other member of this body, 
and as he had been specially charged with the 
duty, he felt himself bound to give to the As- 
sembly the reasons why, in his judgment, they 
ought to fix on New Albany as the best loca- 
tion for a Western Seminary. He he 
should do it in the fear of God: He had been 


account of his fidelity in 


the task. Yet with him, 


what is desired of it, in the premises, at least 


— 


thing to be judged them, 

judgment; he s 8 to make a 
statement of the truth without partiality. 
after be had presented his reasons, the As- 
sembly should deem them inadequate, he was 
p y to acquiesce. 
Wood went on to ay that he had been 
the at New 

ve "years, until two years uri 

which he hid no official connsction with it, 


@ week in that city, save 
be closed within a month 
from thine th had it necessary to 
state these at it might not be thought 
by any that he was influenced by personal inter- 
est in the statements he was about to make. 

In the offer which had been made to the 
Assembly by the Directors of the Seminary in 
relation to funds, there was nothing new or 


extraordinary. The same thing had been 
Jone in other cases. In the letter from Mr. 
a donation of 


Avert making to the Semi 

$15,000, in 1840, he had stated that whenever 
a majority of the Synod should so desire, it 
was his wish that the Seminary should be pat 
under the control of the General Assembly. 
That had not been yet done—and the reason 
for deférring it, was a wish to afford an 
oppo to endorse the Institution—and 
when it was resolved to offer the Seminary 
to the Assembly, not a word was said by gen- 
tlemen either on one side of the House or the 
other, about its removal. When the Direo- 
tors came to act on the subject, they inserted 
the clause, which to many brethren appeared 
so odious, and placed the whole — 5 an 
odious point of view. Dr. Wood had opposed 
it from the beginning, and had voted against 
its insertion, three ct of seven voted for its 
insertiog—the rest were silent. A majority of 
the Board thought themselves not at liberty to 
make the offer in any other form. Besides, there 
were some legal difficulties in the way; and 
after all, it amounted to nothing. The same 
thing had been done as to Danville. Two do- 
nations amounted together to $30,000, and the 
Board did not think it a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting them, because the donors chose to attach 
a condition which the Board did not approve ; 
but he said then, and said now, that, in his 
judgment, the vote of the Assembly, in select- 
ing a location, ought to be left free. And 
now as to the places which had been nomina- 
ted. Dr. Wood would not speak against any 
one of them; they were all ints; he 
had been at all of them, and should see 
a Seminary at either with great satisfac- 
tion. The question was merely touching their 
relative advantages, and not their absolute 
fitness. He umed that there was no 
Seminary now in our land, however long estab- 
lished, in relation to which, if the question of 
preference could be now thrown open, there 
would not be scores of voters who would not 
prefer some other spot. He had no doubt this 
was true respecting Princeton itself. 

Dr. Wood referred to an effort made to cre- 
ate a union between the advocates of Alle 

heny and Cincinnati; but when that failed, 
fre considered the question as settled in regard 
to Cincinnati, though a gentleman from the Kast 
had offered to give $10,000 to secure it there, 
and he knew of no serious obstacle. But 
arenes being fixed upon, Cincinnati was 
certainly too near. He mentioned this to 
show his willingness to favour other points; 
and if there was to be bat one Seminary in 
the West, he would be willing to place it at 
Cincinnati now. 

‘As to Peoria, he admitted it was one of the 
loveliest spots in our land; none more so on 
the globe; but it was too far North, and too 
far in the interior of the State. 

St. Louis was a t city—the commercial 
metropolis of the West; the key to California 
and O He had often been there, both 
while a Professor and as agent of the Board 
of Education; but his objection to that point 
was, that when, in passing West, you come 
to St. Louis, you came to the utmost point 
at which the materials for a Theological 
Seminary were to be found. Beyond the State 
of Missouri lay the Indian country, and it 
was too soon by twenty years to establish a 
Seminary there. 

Nashville was the very Athens of the West, 
the seat of improvement and elegance, and fur- 
nished the best of society; and if there were to 
be two Seminaries in the West, he thought 
Peoria and Nashville very eligible points tor 
its location; but if there was to be only one, 
it was too far South. Then there were only two 
of the nominated points left—Danville and New 
Albany. Danville was the Shiloh of the West; 
there the tabernacle of the truth and worship of 
God had first been set up, and on that altar the 
fire had been kept burning ever since; but then 
it was so near to New Albany, that he could 
see no good reason why New Albany was to be 
abandoned for another location but a few hours 
distant. 

To come, then, to the spot he had nominated, 
he was in favour of placing the Seminary at 
New Albany—lIst. Because that point was one 
which commanded the general approbation of 
the West, and had done so from 1833 to the pre- 
sent hour. 

If Dr. Wood could show this, it was surely 
8 strong reason for keeping it there. A Semi- 
nary had been located there by a vote of the 
Convention, held for the purpose of locating a 
Seminary, in November of 1838. The Conven- 
tion consisted of the members of three Synods 
and seven Presbyteries, and they had fixed 
upon New Albany by a unanimous vote. At 
that Convention ville had not even been 
nominated, / 

The Seminary had previously been placed 
at Hanover, some forty miles further to the 
north. There was then a church and College 
there, and there was now; but they had found 
that there were objections to having a col- 
lege and theological Institution in the same 
place, and after making a trial for some time, 
the Directors, both of the College and Semi- 
nary, waived their personal predilections, 
and the Seminary was fixed at New Albany. 
Danville, as he before said, was not, in that 
convention, so much as nominated. They had 
tried to carry on a Seminary there before, and 
six or seven thousand dollars had been collected, 
and the money lay there, he believed, still ; 
but the Convention united on the plan of sus- 
taining a Theological Seminary without com- 
ing in competition with a Coll This had 
been the conviction even of the brethren from 
Hanover themselves. He had offered, if the 
brethren in Kentucky would fix upon Louisville, 
to guarantee $20,000, if they would get the rest. 
Several other places were named; had 
been offered if they would locate the Institu- 
tion at Paris, but this the Convention would 
not do because they wanted a site for it on 
bank of the Ohio river. When New Al- 
bany was named, the friends from Kentucky 
raised no objection. 


Dr. Wood had never heard of objection 
from any Kentuckian but one. No effort was 
then making in Kentucky for a Seminary— 
not because they disapproved other proposed 
locations, for, in the Convention which pro- 
posed New Albany, the Synod of Kentucky was 
more numerously represented than any; but 
in 1839, that Synod had resolved upon mak- 
ing a great effort to endow Centre College, 
and on that account prevented the agents in 
behalf of the Seminary from entering their 
churches. But the understanding was, that 
as soon as that College was provided for, and 
rout of the way, those agents should have free 
access to — the cause of the Seminary at 
New Albany. But it was a t undertaking, 
and it moved slowly. Yet notwithstanding 
this prohibition, friends of the cause in Ken- 
tucky volunteered donations: and one citizen 
of Danville gave toward the Seminary a grant 
of land, besides a claim for $1300 in money. 
Nor was this all. One of her citizens pledged 
a donation of $10,000 at his decease: and af- 
terward consented to make the donation —— 
his lifetime, on the condition that it shoul 

toward the foundation of a . 
which Professorship had since been founded. 

Dr. R. J. Breckinerpce asked if Dr. Wood 
referred to Mr. Samuel Laird? 

Dr. Woop replying in the affirmative, 

Dr. R. J. Beecxinerpar said, then he was 
mistaken. 

Here a discussion arose between these 
tlemen on the state of the facts in this matter, 
which it is not material to report. 

The Semi at New Albany had been 
commenced under the of two Sy- 
nods only; but between 1840 and 1846 five 
other Synods had successively concurred in its 
support; but due brother objected to the piace, 
(an to refer to Dr. R. J. Breckin — 
who desired the location to be farther West; 
all concurred in the opinion as to the 
| bility of the position. A majority of the Gy. 
nod, at its meeting last fall, ssid not a word 
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with other Seminaries as any fit 


sent had been xealously advocated 
during the three past and he had 
thought that the Ken 


been a the 
matter, but New Albany had able * 


in 

print upon the su Here Dr. Wood read 

printed paper, in its 
0. 


Thie, be l understood, was Kentucky lan- 


ie had been quite as much in its 
favour as Indi insomuch that one of the 
brethren, referring to the famous language of 
Athanasius—*“ Athanasius contra mundum”— 
exclaimed, “ New Albany against the world!” 
In the Synod of Kentucky $20,000 had been 
raised for it by a brother, whose name alone 
exerted a — power, and whose zeal in its 
favour had an effect that more than that 
could have been raised. . 

Ata Convention (held in Philadelphia,) of 
Western brethren, to consider the subject of a 
location, out of forty brethren present, eighteen 
named New Albany as their first choice, while 
three or four, whose preferences were else- 
where, named it as their second. All this went 
to show what was the state of public opinion in 
the West. 

But, in the second place, the location was a 
wise one, 

Dr. Wood had lived in New Albany fur four- 
teen years, and could testify that the place was 
eminently healthy, nor was it very expensive. 
In this t, it was probably on a footing 
with Danville. It was much less expensive 
than St. Louis, the society was good, the schools 
good, a Professor might educate his sons there, 
without the necessity of sending them away. 
The tone of moral feeling was high, the no- 
license law was carried in that city by a vote of 
over four hundred, and so wondrous was the tem- 
E feeling that some retailers of spirits 

„in consequence, left the place. 

Dr. Wood went on to say that the city was 
rapidly improving, that the was now in- 
troduced into the streets, and the general as- 
pect of the place greatly changed. He dwelt 
with much apparent delight on its romantic 
position, commanding at a glance of the eye, 
and within one wide and diversified landscape, 
Portsmouth, Shippensport, Jeffersonville, and 
Louisville, with all its spires, the falls of the 
Ohio beyond, and a range of hills in the rear. 
As to facilities of communication, it was 
within six days of New Orleans, three of 
Nashville, three of St. Louis, and when the 
proposed railroad should be completed, it 
would be but a few hours’ travel to Nashville, 
St. Louis, or Chicago. The railroad had been 
commenced, and would be completed within 
twelve months. No position in the West was 
more readily accessible. It was a city—but a 
small city—it was not Jerusalem, but Bethany 
beyond the brook Kedron. It was within forty 
minutes of the most distant part of Louisville, 
and one could go for a dime. There were 
open fields of labour for the students close at 
hand: Clarksville, a little town in Indiana, 
had a Sabbath school for them to labour in, 
Portsmouth another, and Shippensport an- 
other, and above Jeffersonville, Lower Al- 
bany, and Mooresville. In all these places, 
to say nothing of Louisville, they could find 
abundant opportunities for useful labour, and 
ready access to some 70,000 ple. If a 
seminary was to be placed at Cincinnati, no 
man would think of locating it on Main street; 
he would put it on the Walnut Hills. New 
Albany occupied about a similar position in 
relation to Louisville; the two places were 
practically one. There it lay, on the divid- 
ing line between the slaveholding and the 
non-slaveholding States; occupying a sort 
of compromise ground. Last year twen- 
ty splendid steamers had been built there, 

et no one heard of it—they 

ave been bailt at Louisville, there was, in 
fact, continued intercourse between them, and 
both Students and Professors could mingle 
with the society of both. If a Professor pre- 
ferred it he could live in Kentucky while he 
laboured in Indiana; there were beautiful 
sites within five minutes of the Seminary 
where his duties were: or if he preferred it 
he could reside in the free State of Indiana. 
The body gf the population in New Albany, 
and in fact, from all the southern part of Indi- 
ana, were Kentuckians. The Domestic Mis- 
sionary Board had one of its Executive Com- 
mittees at Louisville—and as all applications 
for labour in the home field were made there, 
Ser they were constant,) a student had the 

elds of labour all open before him and he 
might know his own course before he was 
licensed. Of the students, Kentucky had had 
her full share; 9 ministers members of the 
General Assembly had studied there. 

Then, again, this location interfered as little 
sition could 
do. From Princeton there was little difference 
in the distances of Danville and New Albany; 
and so it was with St. Louis; but in regard to 
the Seminaries in Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, Danville would interfere more. Besides, 
to abandon New Albany Seminary now would 
seem to indicate to the Church and the public 
that that Seminary was a failure—which was 
far from being the case. There had, indeed, 
recently been but few students there ; but that 
was owing to difficulties known to all; those 
difficulties were now removed, and the num- 

were increasing. They had had as man 

as thirty, and from that down to ten. This 
was not at all owing to the location, but to the 
blasts of angry controversy. Since 1840, there 
had been as many students as in the Semi- 
naries in Prince Edward or at Columbia, in 
South Carolina, and would the friends here of 
those Institutions admit ~ were failures? 

On the subject of funds he adverted to the 
origin of the Seminary; and the debt of 

which was upon it when removed to 
New Albany, when the Synod of Kentucky 
(the richest in that part of the Church) was 
closed against them, and they were left to rel 
on Indiana and Cincinnati: yet their debt h 
been paid off, and they had accumulated funds, 
until now the total amount of property in their 

ssion amounted to more than $50, 
urely this was no failure. 

In 1847 he had visited Princeton, when the 
venerable Dr. Miller had said to him that New 
Albany had made, in the same time, better 

gress than Princeton. It was no failure; it 

educated one hundred and fifty students, 
and they were now in all the fields of mis- 
sionary and of home labour. One was in Afri- 
ca, two in China, and the Secretary of the 
American Board says that they are noble mis- 
sionaries.” Would it not be a reproach in the 
Seminary if, after they had gathered so much 
in the way of funds and done so much in the 
way of instruction, for the General Assembly to 
say that it should be abandoned? To kill an 
institution for such reasons, would not be like 
Christ, who never broke the bruised reed nor 
quenched the smoking flax, but rather bound up 
the one, and kindled the other into a flame. 

Dr. Wood added another consideration. He 
was authorized to say that if the Assembly 

d to adopt this as the location of their 
estern Seminary, whatever amount of addi- 
tional funds were needed could be raised. 
Large amounts had been pledged here for 
other locations; Dr. Wood might, with equal 
ropriety, offer this pledge in favour of that 
for which he was pleading. He was sure that 
a large amount could be procured, even in 
Kentucky. Although they preferred Danville, 
yet they would concur in the choice of New 
Albany should it be selected, and he should 
not hesitate 77 there as an agent; he knew 
the people of Kentucky—they were a noble 

1 he loved to be among them; he 
loved to ask them for money; they would 
always give for a good object to the utmost of 
their means. But were it otherwise, still the 
money could be raised. They had made 
strenuous efforts, and had more than once 
thought they were come to the end; but in- 
genuity had always discovered resources, and 

ey had now $20,000 in reserve, besides all 
9 now offered. 

r. McDowe.t of North Carolina, inquired 
whether the funds alluded to were so con- 


Seminary? 


Os t 

nations, y Mr. Ayers and hie lady, they wore 
both on condition the Semi uld be lo- 
cated there. Bat unprompted by him, or by 
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were all said to | 
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to literary purposes in New Albany. If, how-; The ministers of 
ever, ahe to give the money to another | sumed, 

Seminary, Dr. Wood would not oppose such | such 

an ioati the money. It was on this to an 

ground that the Directors had said, they could | aad the 

not ge the funds if the Seminary went ment 

elsewhere. How could they? similar 


Several years ago, a new site for the Semi- 
hed buon andthe old 


of; but delays hed occurred, 
and meanwhile was ra risi 
the p hed pislde and 


it could now be sold for cash at $16,000. Be- 
side this, the Directors had about 612,000 in 
outstanding notes—part of which were pro- 
bably bad, but the whole had therefore been 
set down in the estimate at $1000. This was 
certainly under the truth—he had no doubt 
they were well worth $6000. They all draw 
six per cent. interest, and the interest could 
be got at any time it was asked for. The new 
site which had been purchased was worth 
$7000. Constant applications were made for 
it by men who wanted it for purposes of 


speculation. 

Before closing, Dr. Wood would add that if 
the pro minary was to be removed 
from New Al a most al influence 
would be exerted on the givers to our Eoolesi- 
astical Institutions, by showing their entire 
instability. He had laboured to secure funds, 
and he knew that they paid additional funds, 
both in prospect and in hand, and he depended 
on bringing these to their aid. One of their 
largest givers had gone to the grave, but his 
heir was a lady who devoted all she had to 
benovolent purposes. She had in her hands 
$100,000, and would give largely to the Semi- 
nary; but if so much instability accompanied 
our Iastitutions, and the wishes of donors 
were so lightly to be disregarded, even before 
they had gone to their reward, what security 
could any man feel in devoting his propert 
to the use of the Church, and of the cause o 
Christ? It was certainly most discouragin 
in its bearing. Men, however generous, ~ 
however upright, were always more or less in- 
fluenced by personal considerations and feel- 
ings. It was not probable that the Assembly 
could get in Danville $20,000 for a Seminary 
to be located at New Albany; nor was it to 
be expeoted they oould easily get $20,000 in 
New Albany, if the Seminary was to be in 
Danville. Man was a strange compound of 
various motives, and must be taken and cal- 
culated upon as they were. 

Dr. Wood said he had no personal ends 
to serve, and should be well pleased, so far 
as he was concerned, to see a seminary at 
Danville, Nashville, New Albany, or Ss. Louis. 
He had surveyed the whole ground throagh 
the length and breadth of the valley, and had 
conversed with hundreds of persons in all parts 
of it, and his closing remark was this, that if 
the selection of the Assembly should fall upon 
New Albany, it would meet with a more gen- 
eral concurrence of Western feeling than if on 
any other spot. Many of the brethren had 
told him they preferred New Albany, but if 
— could not get that, then they should go 
each for his own. 

Mr. Bue inquired whether he had = 
understood Dr. Wood to say that the funds 
now within the control of the Directors of the 
Seminary at New Albany, amounted to $50,009? 

De. Wooo—Yes: ani $20,000 in reserve 
besides. He had not, however, said that they 
had $50,000 which would draw interest now— 
but their property was worth $50,000 and 
could be made to yield that amount. 

Mr. Bor! — Then it is your deliberate judg- 
ment that $70,000 could be calculated on if the 
8 should be placed there! 

Dr. Wooo— Not that whole amount to be 
now applied to Professorships—but that the 
whole property, including the grounds, was 
worth that amount. 

Me. Eowaros mide sone inquiry (not dis- 
tinctly heard by the —— respecting the 
title, under the existing awe of 

Dr. Wooo's reply was but partially heard; 
but he was understood to say that a gcntlemaa, 
intimately conversant with legislation in that 
State, had assured him that a change in the 
law could be procured. The wife of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the State was a member of 
the church in New Albany, and had told Dr. 
Wood, to let her know what he desired, and 
she would get it done for him. 


Mr. Epowarps stated that he had understood 
Dr. Wood to have said, not on that floor, but 
in private conversation, that $15,000 of this 
money was pledged to a particular Professor- 
ship, if they should choose New Albany, and 
pass over that Professorship, could the money 
still be had? He was understood to say that 
the revsion of the statutes of Indiana had 
revived a former law (bearing in some way 
unknown to the reporter on this subject.) 

Dr. Wood said that the revised statutes re- 
ferred to certain special legislation peculiar to 
that State, and did not apply in a case like 
this, when the body holding the property was, 
like the Assembly, drawn from all the States 
of the Union. He was told that they would 
have no difficulty, but he was no lawyer, and 
did not pretend to know. 

Mr. Epwarps said, he had the 
doubts whether, in the present state of Indi- 
ana, any thing relating to legislation could be 
counted on for an hour. 

Mr. Cos made some inquiry as to the num- 
ber of students at New Albany before and af- 
ter the difficulties which had occurred there. 

To which Dr. Woop replied, and explained. 

Dr. Robt. J. Breckinridge now obtained the 
floor, and premised his remarks to the As- 
sembly by giving warning that whatever ob- 
servations or statements he might now make, 
he should make as a member on the floor, 
and not from the Committee on Seminaries: 
and further, that if in anything that might drop 
from him it should appear incorrect to any bro- 
ther interested in a different location from that 
which he, Dr. Breckinridge proposed, he would 
thank such brother to correct him at the 
time, for he did not wish to state anything as 
a fact which was not really so, and he was 
thankful for being set right: but when he 
was arguing from points of fact, he — 
desired that he might not be interrupted; 
if they wished to reply, let them reply 
afterward. If he knew his own heart, (a 
hard thing for any man to know,) he had 
not the slightest desire, the smallest pur- 
pose of getting the Assembly to do what, 
upon a calm review of its course of action, the 
brethren should feel had not been the best for 
the Church and for their country. He did 
not profess to be free from local interests or 
prejudices, but he desired not to be farther 
under their power than was unavoidable to 
beings constituted as we all were. He ho 
the Assembly would make all due allowance 
for unintentional errors of judgment, for he 
could assure them in all sincerity he had no 
wish to mislead or deceive them into doin 
any thing which they might afterward fee 
was not well and wisely done. 

There was much that ought to be said on 
the general subject which he could not take 
the time to say; but this much he might be 
permitted to recapitulate. The Assembly had 
on its table a paper coming from eleven Sy- 
nods of this body, which had been read, and 
referred to a standing committee, and was 
now on the table of the House. In that com- 
munication there were certain great and im 
portant — which underlay the whole, 
and which had been fully agreed upon. The 
attending members from eleven Synods had 
met together, and, after an anxious conference 
and comparison of views, had unanimously 
agreed (with the exception of one gentleman, 
not a member of the Assembly, and, there- 
fore, not entitled to a vote, in reference to 
one question only,) on the itions laid 
down in that paper; and it had been offi- 
cially communicated to the Assembly, under 
the attestation of their Chairman and re- 
tary, and the paper states—1. That they desire 
the establishment of a new first-class Theologi- 
eal Seminary; that the question of its location 
is, by their choice, with you; and that when 
you shall have fixed upon a point for its loca- 
tion, they will not themselves, neither shall 
others with their consent, disturb your action 11 
setting up another Seminary in conflict wi 
yours, until a full opportunity has been afforded 

to give yours a fair trial. 

Dr. Breckinridge said, that to this they held 
themselves fully committed and bound by all 
that could bind Christian gentlemen. 

Mr. Purviance here made an inquiry as to 
the number of Synods represented, intimating 

{as the Reporter from an imperfect hearing 
understood him,) there was an inaccuracy 48 


to the number. 
Dr. Breckinridge had stated that there 


| were eleven ; but it was quite immaterial to | 


that it should be in the hands of the New- 
covered, it would be at the end probably, of 


Hi 
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: 
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the Assembly should do for them, but 
Christian and generous rivalry, what 


y 

it would be invidious,) to speak 
the points nominated, but such as la 
the boands of the Synods from which he came. 

He would offor a few remarks upon each of 
these. — at the top of the valley 
was the proposed location at the city of Cin- 
cinnati, where three years ago the culties 
between New Albany and Cincinnati were at 
their height. Dr. Breckinridge had inter- 
fered, and had desired the Assembly not to 
enter upon or attempt to settle those difficul- 
ties, because all the parties were not before 
it. There were interests at Cincinnati too 

at to be overlooked; that had been 

is Opinion then, that was his opinion now. 
As to the Seminary which had recently exi 
at Cincinnati, it was now virtually at an end. 
There were no large endowments; it had a mall 
sum of money and a few books, but no franchises 
or property, Its Professors had resigned and 
the r of their act of resiguation was 
this, that they were willing to unite with what- 
ever we might prefer. here had been an 
allusion to the property at Line Seminary. Dr. 
Breckinridge now had no doubt (and if he was 
in error in his opinion, none could complai 
for he had had no fee,) as a lawyer, an 
never had had any doubt, that whenever the 
parties to the suit fur that property should 
dome before a proper tribanal, ere was no 
court in the country that would decide that 
the property belonged to the New-school; and 
he was ready to stake what legal reputation he 
had, (and that was very little,) that whenever it 
came to a deoision in the last resort, that deci- 
sion would declare it to belong to the Old-school. 
The Assembly had failed to do its daty in 
that matter: they ought fifteen years 
to have had that question legally investi 
He had once so fur succeeded as to get an 
order through the Assombly to that effect; 
but owing to local interests and nal con- 
siderations, it had been reconsidered, and re 
versed. He was of opiaion, that when properly 
investigated, the property would be recover- 
ed quasi, as the lawyers say, and subject to 
great and almost insurmountable difficulties ; 
and for these reasons, that the whole property 
had been vested in a close, — — 
corporation; that the Assembly never wou 
be willing that Professors should be ap- 
pointed by such a body; and especially be- 
cause that corporation was entirely in the 
hands of our ecolesiastical opponents. — 
It consisted of some nineteen or twenty Trus- 
tees; a majority of them must be in the 
Presbyterian Church—the charter said 80; 
but there would be inconvenience to us 


numerous suits, and hence he been led to 
say that there were interests at Cincinnati too 
large to be overlooked, and though the pro- 
perty might be recovered quasi, yet, on con: 
tingencies too uncertain to make it proper that 
we consider it now. All he should say in re 

ard to Cincinnati was, that whatever was 

ne there for a Seminary, depended on the 
property of Lane Seminary, and that the pos- 
session of the property of Lane Seminary was 
contingent. 

Here there was a demand for ad 
the stated hour having arrived; but the order 
of the day having been fixed for the afternoon, 
and the debate therefore going over to to-mor- 
row morning, Dr. Breckinridge expressed a 
great desire to continue and close his remarks. 

Dr. Murray suggested that the order of the 
day might be reconsidered. 

Dr. Neill opposed this, as notice of the re- 
ligious exercises by the Assembly had been 
given in all the churches, and, after a brief con- 
versation, the motion for adjournment being in- 
sisted on, the Assembly adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon. 

On motion of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, all 
the nominations made the order of the day 
for to-morrow were transferred to Saturday 
morning, immediately after the election of Pro- 
fessors. Nominations were made by Chancel- 
lor Walworth for Trustees of the General 
Assembly. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge said he 
wished it known that brethren at a distance 
would hold the Philadelphia brethren respon- 
sible for the men put into the Trusteeship of 
Princeton. Dr. McDowell, and Dr. A. W. 
Mitchell said they would endorse the persons 
nominated. The Assembly then proceeded to 
observe a season of devotional exercises, as 
previously upon. 

The Narrative of the State of Religion hav- 
ing been read during the devotional exercises, 
was on motion accepted and adopted. 

It was made the order of the day for Mon- 
day morning at half past nine o’clock to hear 
the complaint of Russel against the Synod of 


ia. 
The Assembly resolved to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in this church on next Sabbath 
afternoon. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 


EIGHTH DAY. 


Friday, May 27th. 

The Assembly met, and was opened with prayer. 

The following gentlemen were chosen to fill va- 
cancies in the Board of Trustees of the General A- 
sembly, viz: Dr. Joseph H. Jones, Hon. K 
Johns, Francis N. Buck, Singleton A. Mercer. 

The Rev. Dr. Zacharias, from the German Re- 
formed Church, addressed the Assembly on behalf 
of that body. 

Chancellor Walworth, from the Finance Commit- 
tee, made a report, asking for the appointment of a 
special committee, to examine the accounts of the 
— of the Trustees of the General Assembly, 
to see if some of the accounts could not be concen- 
trated, and the labour in keeping separate accounts 
of so many different funds be thas abridged; also 
to suggest a plan for restoring the loss which had 
accrued to somé of the Scholarships in Princeton 
Seminary. The report was put upon the docket. 

The Assembly then passed to the order of the 
day, which was the consideration of the Report of 
the Committee on Seminaries. 

Dr. R. J. Baecxiwaipor, who was entitled to the 
floor from yesterday morning, resumed his argu- 
meat on the selection of a suitable place for the 
new Seminary in the West. 

He commenced, by recapitulating what he had 

reviously stated in relation to the somination of 

incinnati, and the nature of the conflicting claims 
to the property of Lane Seminary near that city, 
and sta additional reasons, from the want 
unanimity even in the Synod of Cincinnati i 
why that location of the new Seminary was entirely 


out of the question. 
As to Peoria, he knew nothing, bat 22 
ue tima, 
bat he believed the 


the advocates of that place would, in 
make its advantages known 
members of the Synod of Hlinois were not anani- 
mous in its favour—and surely the Assembly could 
not be expected to go behind their own wishes,jin 
rder to do them good. 

With respect to St. Louis, he should only go into 
some remarks of a general character. He took it 
for granted, wherever the Seminary might be 
placed, that large efforts might be expected in that 
to funds, 22 — 

roposed Institution. 

. distance, and in a large view, be could not 


believe it to be for the benefit either of the general 
cause of Christ, or the particular intereste of Fres- 


in, should this be the logation, the endow- 
ments must be mach larger than in any other of the 
places nomi » save only Cincinnati. It was 
idle to talk of a professor lag there on the avails 
of a professorship of $25,000; it could not be done ; 
the habits of living, and the costliness of provisions 
and house-reat, would not admit of it, besides which 
there must be an outlay of thousands and tens of 
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not te be endangered. 
flourishing add a prospentively great Lnstita- 
on at Columbia, in South Careline, abot. 
m Nashville—or a dey and a halPs travel by rail- 
„De position wai fot distance too 
liver, Bat too thoes part of the country 
whose ‘Colombia hdd a fight to 
aud oe A 


unt it was the characteristic of the South to 
much, and ther to do little; but here at leact wes a 
she had sold little, and done much; and 
would de wise in us t0 follow that example. She 
‘ Bad pot her hands in her pocket, aud had taken out 
06,0 Or more, and aaid nothing about it 
had Blessed her—another consideration he 
old notice was thut Nashville was too far removed 
from the line that ted the two great portions 
of the + The constituted that line; and 
if the Semmery should be placed too far south of 
that line, it would cut off the patronage of that por- 
tion of the valley to the north of it; and if too far 
north, it would do the same thing respecting the 
south." To fix the place now at Nashville, would 
be equivalent’té the Assembly’s declaring that we 
meant oon to have another Seminary North of the 
river, and he was not certain, after all, that that 
not be the iseve. It might possibly be found 
ihe the exigencies of the valley were such as to 
demand two institutions, or the discrepancies be- 
tween the two * 1 of it were such that it 
would de the wisest policy to have one on either 
ide of the Ohio, and a third to the West of the 
Mississippi. It was with this persuasion (remote, 
indeed, but not improbable) he was opposed to 
placing the Seminary at present on the North side 
f the river. He next passed on to consider the 
New and — this should 
void saying an save what might be proper 
The Seminary at New Albany had been u matter 
of effart with the West for the last twenty-five years. 
Dyring.all that length of time, she had been trying 
to. build up a Seminary, of which New Albany was 
D representative and the general legatee. 
i what had been the result of these twenty-five 
‘of labour, all under the same control, and al! 
on the forth side of the Ohio river? A dead failure: 
a failure: a dead failure—abeolute and thorough. 
De. Breckiaridgé said it put him in mind of the reply 
made to him by an old gentleman in Kentucky, con- 
cerning whose early life he had a great curiosity to 
rm something. en Dr. Breckinridge had in - 
aired of him on that subject, O,“ said he, ‘‘ as 
that, it ie u very simple story—I rode sheriff till 
had to walk home.” This was precisely the posi- 
tion of the New Albany Seminary; it had ‘ridden 
sheriff till it had nearly walked home—(mugb laugh- 
ter) The 3 had heard an elaborate state- 
at of the condition of that Institution, and the 
whole blame in the matter was attributed to the 
— of Kentucky, and, vicariously, to the mem- 
of the Synod, and of them, in some way, it 
rested now. He had not attempted to exculpate 
them from: the blame, It hed been said in the 
re, and he wes sorry for that, for although from 
2 youth it had been his lot to bear blame, he had 
not much cared for it, so long as it was by word of 
uth; but he had always had a sort of horror, and 
he bad it yet, about being abused in print, (a ee 
he had been possessed with a sort of vague i 
from bis boyhood that whatever was in print must 
be true: and therefore, if there was any brother 
who felt a strong desire to abuse him, he would beg 
the brother to do it by word of mouth, and not in 
type-he had a horror and dread of the types—(re- 
newed laughter.)\—it*had been said in the Western 
bert (and there might be something in it,) that 
w Albany Seminary bad got a bad name, and was 
therefore to be iafed—at least that was the 
invende ;+-New Albany would never do; it was a 
failure, and had a bad name. Why should the As- 
N run counter to the sett! feeling of the 
ole West 
Tb brother, however, when stating what Ken- 
thcky ed’ pledged to the support of Seminary, 
had excepted Aim; he thanked the brother for this—it 
exonerated him (Dr. Breckinridge) at least, from all 
ettempt to deceive--a thing most abhorrent to his 
nature. He had no part in the pledge—no better 
things, could be expected of him—but the other 
brethren had pledged themselves. Well, the expla- 
nation wat brief and easy. Dr. Breckinridge was 
here going on to explain, beginning with 1846, 


Dr. Woop asked him to state what had been the 
connection of the Synod with the New Albany Semi- 
in 1888. | 
Dr. R. J. Brecxiwarpoe said he did not know— 
he bad not been then in the State. 
Dr. Wood then Went on to state that an overture 
from the Seminary had been laid before the Synod, 
and by them accepted. 
Dr. R. Ji Barcervkipce admitted this to be true, 
so far as he had heard, for it happened during his 
absence. In 1847 the thing came up again, and 
then they tried to do as they had pledged them- 
nelves to do. For the people of Kentucky, though 
Wey were great sinners, as other men were, and 
not greater—for all this objurgation had fallen 
upon them much as the tower in Siloam fel] upon 
those ‘eighteen—they did not say much, but what 
they did say they were very apt to do—how it 
happened he could not tell—it seemed to be in the 
mature of them—whether the cause of it was the 
imestone water or the blue grass, he could not tell 
A laogh.) They had allowed themselves four 
years to get up the funds for Danville College, but 
they got a charter in some two years and a half, 
and then they had taken hold and redeemed their 
pledge to.New Albany; they collected the $20,000, 
and there it was, and there it would be, forever, 
{till called for. If the Assembly would put a Semi- 
ry of the first class at New Albany, they should 
ave it; and be did not in the least doubt they 
ould get something more than that; but they must 
— rely on Kentucky to endow their Seminary. 
was not going to give money only for the 
honour and glory of giving it to a place she did not 
hike. They had tried that sort of honour and glory 
uite long enough. They would endow one chair; 
it the Assembly would say that $20,000 was not 
enough, they would make it $25,000, and they 
2 build a house for the Professor; but then 
they did not like that the Seminary should be at 
New Albany, end they were longing to get it at an- 
other place. One ground of complaint he would 
confess to; the Synod bad not appointed a Profes- 
sor as they had stipulated to do; but it was be- 
cause they could not do it. They had appoint- 
ed Dr. Green, but he declined to serve; then they 
Offered it to another, and to another, and another. 
They had held interlocatory meeting after inter- 
iocetory mecting—hed offered it to A, and then to 
B, and then to C. They had appointed a Commit- 
tee to get a Professor; and eo hard were they run, 
that at last they had the extreme folly to offer the 
lace to him! The Assembly might judge from that 
N what straits they had been reduced. (Much laugh- 
ter.) They had Been very anzious to do what they 
had engaged to do; but as that was an improbe- 
bility, they did the next best thing by 14 the 
money into the hasde of the Trustees of the Semi- 
nary, and had told the Séminary to get a Profes- 
‘for thethael¥es.' They could get none: so they 
they divided the duties of a new Professor between 
themselves; and the Synod paid them. their salary. 
TFhete was a-deep significance in — — 
s, ia feet, a deep im ion on the public mi 
thet — 22 been in the hande of men 
not competent to the trust, and there was, in con- 
a profoend reluctance, on the part of 
every man who was competent, to going there. 
Dr. Woon’ here interposed. If the Synod had 
— the salary of an additional Professor, why did 
ot those who had been elected go? 
Dr. R. J. Baecxinsipsoe—Because man liveth not 
y bread alone. The good brother seemed to think 
at the only Wig to looked to was the salary; 
t they im Kentucky bad, somehow, 4 notion that 
éré might also 


be local, personal, and moral rea- 

ns to govern a man beside the consideration of 
one. At all events, they could not get a man to 
958 re. And why! New Albany was an excel- 
ent litllé toWwn—an excelleat big town, (if the bro- 
Jiked tet better,) but it was not a Presbyterian 

vn, @ New-school, and other interests there 
wete stronger than cure, It was not a Presbyterian 
ation, and they bad net the control there. If a 
wanted to make bis fortune by bu-Jding a great 
amboat, that was & good place to do it in; but 
at did nat show it was a fit place for à theological 
inary—for a Presbyterian theological Seminary 
it was not altogether the garden of Eden. The 
ther talked about a Professor living to Louis- 
e, and attending to the duties of his Professor- 
ship at New Albany. Why — 1 was pos- 
̃ if for such a thing to happen; but it was not 


y that a man would adopt it as the plan of hia 
8, to 85 three miles, and cross a river, and return 
in, Rye days in every weex, if he could do any- 
ing elec. No; there were focal reasons against 
e place. First, there was a want of s:eans; and 
„there was the outside aspect of the thing. 
He nom! need 8 dissecting operation on the 
| rt as put 
7 a emen, amoun to $54,000; an 
t Certain towa property at 
that ig, two squares and a 
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ly bad, but reported as worth 
the directors test they were not 


worth 6377.50, } All such estimates were utterly fal- 


Of what value were a parce! of such notes 
as these as an endowment for a public institution! 


Thea there a worth isd what 

ter of a li e Synod of Kentuch 

oaght to Tithe for doing hand. 
eome An exceilent and venerable Mr. 
e1- 
igencies of his’ require that his library should 
arid ‘hed suggested to the 

to it present to 
minury, and it was done ; and now, this their own 


free was st down as an item of endowment to 
beset denn hem! 

Dr. Weon, stated thet that constituted just one- 
seventh part of their library. 

ee r We gave some 4 or 500 dol- 
7227 did give it 
Dr. N. will y sk no we you 
De. W. Yes. (Much merriment.) 

Da then reeapitulated and came 
40 thie result, thet of the funds reported there was 
$40,000 worth which would yield nothing : besides 
which there was 64930 which did yield an income: 
so that if the statement should be looked into by 
any business man, he would ive that there was 
Jess than $6000 available for Professorships; to 
which was to be added the real estate. Therefore, 
he said to this Assembly, if you put your Seminary 
at New Albany you must make your calculations to 
endow, yourselves, three Professorships: you may 
rely on us in Kentucky for a fourth. And in re- 
lation to the last item, the brethren at New Alban 
were, to be sure, nat liable for his misunderstand- 
ing, but it was understood at the time the Synod 
took this responsibility that there were al in 
the Institation two chairs fully endowed. 

Had they understood what now appeared to be 
the true state of the case, their course would have 
been widely different. Had the fact been as they un- 
derstood it, the establishment of an additional Chair 
would have pleced the Seminary on a fair and solid 
dosis; and a great part of the charge against the Sem- 
inary in Kentucky was that the whole was a total 
delusion, and the Synod and people of Kentucky 
would have committed themselves to shoulder the 
whole Institution. They had been much censured 
for pledging themselves to do anything for New Al- 
bany; for though some churches were favourable 
to that Seminary, others were hostile, while others, 
again, weredivided. When the Synod asked, may we 
rely on you for the fulfilment? they (the churches) re- 
plied, you cannot. They had put the same question to 
many of the churches in Missouri, and the almost uni- 
form answer had been, No. And even in Indiana, 
they replied that they thought as Indiana had donea 
great part of all that had been done, it was time 
now that others took their share. Thus, little by 
little, they discovered that they had been mistaken 
in the state of things. In the time of their great- 
est difficulties, Kentucky bad stood firmly by them; 
if she had not, it would have been a sad day for 
New Albany. All that had been done for her by 
that Synod had, in fact, originated in his own 
bosom; and he still cherished no hostility to that 
Institution, and would be willing a Seminary should 
be established there if it it could be done, but it 
could not be done. 

After some remarks on the offensive character of 
the restriction ex by the directors in their offer 
or endowment, Dr. Breckinridge adverted to the al- 
leged difficulty of the General Assembly holding 
real estate in Indiana. In the existing state of her 
legislature, the Assembly could not get a charter, 
or if she did, the Corporators might change it in a 
moment. These legal difficulties were far too great 
to be passed over, if they did really exist, then 
* 4 were conclusive of the question as to New 

n 

And now, he should say a little as to the small 

interest which he advocated. An overture had 
been presented by twelve gentlemen, the represen- 
tatives of the Synod of Kentucky, and without any 
allusion to himself, he would say in reference to 
the other eleven brethren, that if they should say 
that $100,000 should be forthcoming, Dr. Breckin- 
ridge would go into Kentucky and get the money; 
their promise would be bankable in any part of 
Kentucky. They were held to be „good“ for 
whatever amount they would pledge themselves. 
They were the representatives of some eight or ten 
of the strongest churches in the State. They were 
in fact the representatives of the Presbyterian body, 
and for all practical effect, the Assembly must 
count upon what they would pledge themselves for 
as so much cash in hand. 
They offered to give $20,000, provided three 
other Chairs should be similarly endowed. The 
money was there—it had been well vested, and 
was held upon a bond payable now, or at any other 
time the money was wanted. It had been so man- 
aged as to yield good interest, and was at this time 
increesed to about $22,000. Ifthe Assembly would 
establish three Chairs, there was the money for 
another; but not otherwise. Locate the Seminary 
where they would—in San Francisco, if they pleas- 
ed—the Synod were bound to furnish this money to 
their order. But if the General Assembly did es- 
tablish the Semi at Danville, then the Synod 
give $60,000 to found three other Chairs. As they 
were anxious about their prospects of obtaining the 
Institution, a gentleman, deeply interested, had 
gone to Danville, esteeming it the shortest cut to 
offer the-money; and in fifteen or eighteen days 
one congregation had subscribed $20,000 and 
ground for a site, conditioned that the Seminary 
‘should be established at Danville within two years, 
New Albany said, Now, or never ;”’ but the offer 
of Danville extended to two years, covering three 
meetings of the General Assembly. This money 
was not in old notes of doubtful value, but secured 
by legal papers, drawn up in due form. 

In relation to another Chair, he went on to ex- 
plain that $7000 had been raised at a previous time, 
when an effort had been made to locate a Seminary 
there independently of the T There they 
had good David Nelson’s book of subscriptions, 
which, if he estimated such things as they did at 
New Albany, he might set down as good for from 
four to six thousand dollars, * he counted all that 
as nothing: they had $7000, and they were ready to 
4 sit down quickly“ and raise that sum to 820,00: 
that provided for the third Chair. That increase of 
the sum was all the contingency there was in 
the whole matter. And there was not one man 
among the twelve whose bond was not good for 
$13,000, and all twelve were ready to pledge 
themselves. He would not speak of offers out of 
doors by one man to see that $30,000 was raised 
and the buildings too. As to legacies, people died 
in Kentucky as they did in Indiana, but he counted 
nothing on all that. Now this offer having been 
made and received, the Assembly could not take a 
less offer—they must either accept an offer else- 
where to that amount, or undertake the thing them- 
selves. They would not create a Professors ip out 
of wind—they must have money. 

Dr. Breckinridge was ready to move that $25,000 
be required to endow a professorship, and that the 
salary attached to the chair be $1500. Then they 
must have $30,000 or $40,000 for buildings, and a 
like amount for books. The whole thing could not 
be done without some $150,000. He did not now 
ask for scholarships like those in Princeton. The 
Assembly should look the thing fairly in the face. 
Dr. Breckinridge went on to say that tre best inte- 
rests of the students themselves, and of the Church, 
would bet be promoted by having the number of the 
students not large, but small; not over fifty or si- 
ty. If there wae any thing our students needed, it 
was Pastoral supervision. If there was — thing 
against the cloistered life led in Theological Semi- 
naries, it was the want of this. The Professor in 
such an institution should be an old, experienced 
Presbyterian minister. He was getting old himself, 
and possibly the plan might be ridiculed as propos- 
ing a collection of ** Old Fogies,’’ but he had, for 
one, no idea of setting up a boy te teach a man. 
How could he teach another to Le agood pastor, who 
had never been a pastor himself? These things 
were expensive at least, and it was wisest to look 
the matter fairly in the facc. As to a site, they 
had offered ten acres of ground, but if the Assem- 
bly asked for twenty they could have it. One man 
had offered just as much land as they might need. 

He went on to explain the offer of the use of two 
charters —stating what they were and what they 
secured; and such was the temper of the public 
mind in Kentucky, that they could get any further 
charters that might be needed. The Synod, he 
thought, had made a liberal offer for a liberal thing; 
and if there was anything else needed they were 
ready to do it. Dr. Breckinridge spoke of the con- 
dition of Centre College, endowed with $100,000, 
besides grounds and buildings; it contained 200 
students, and had ofien been mercifully visited with 
revivals of religion. A compact between the Col- 
lege and the Seminary would be entered into as at 
Princeton. It was the principal College in the 
State; four of ite Trustees were members of this 
Assembly, and the Moderator was its President, 
and ite character was thoroughly Presbyterian; 
so was the village and all the surrounding coun- 
rt A church existed there Jarger than that in 

ich the Assembly were now convened. If there 
was a spot in thie wide land which God seemed 
to love to bless, it was there. The Assembly 
would pardon some earnestness and possibly some 
little exaggeration, if he bad fallen into it, in plead- 
2 u spot which was so dear to him. 

ut it had been said that students from the North 
never would consent to enter a Seminary in one of 
the slaveholding States. That might be the case; 
he trusted it was not; but there was another 3 
of the subject well worthy of consideration. The 
Assembly had already two Beminaries in the North— 
one at Princeton and another at Allegheny—and 
they were now called u to institute another in 
the valley of the Ohio. There wasa great East and 
West line which separated between the slavehold- 
ing and the non-slaveholdiag States. Two Semi- 
naries were now on one side of the line, and it was 
asked to establish the third on the same side of it. 
Now, as to prejudices existing on the subject of 
slavery, the argument applied as much one way as 
it did the other. The conservative and compromise 
principles of the Presbyterian Church, bound the 
to the duty of placing one Seminary 
within the slaveholding States. But without look- 
ing to that element at all, fairness would require 
one to be placed there, unless there were unanswer- 
able reasons to the contrary. Both our nation 
and the ‘of God within it, were in « sit- 
uation t required that a mutual compromise 
should be entered into and preserved, and here 
was an opportunity afforded, in the providence of 
God, to it. Unjess the third Seminary should 
be placed South of the dividing line, that great 
conservative policy would be violated, which was 
the glory of dr Cherch. He had now said all he 
wished to present to the consideration of the House. 
Let the bretbren do what in their honest conscience 
| Tine their 2 to do— that we might 
ve nat a little, poeta he f-alive, perishing concern, 
ut u great, à well-endowed, and a permanent insti- 
tution, precisely on the basis of Princeton, and 
under the same control. 
Dr. Woop wished to be allowed ten minutes to 


to it other pe 
went into a detail about rivers and railroads, 
the dictance of Danville from all the leading 


: a of the West, showing it to be easy of access. 


Dr. Woop then made a very brief inder, 6 
pressing his desire that business men should Jook 
closely at the pecuniary offers which had been 
made on the part of New Albany. He asserted 
that that Board could, in twelve months, put into an 
available shape the sum of $40,000, which would 
cover two Professorshi 


pe, while sem pledged by 


Kentucky would provide for a third, leaving the 
ground and the buildings clear. He was authorized 
fo say that ther could raise all the funds 
be needed. The Seminary was not run down, as 
bad been re ted; nor was it dead. The dimi- 
nution whic had taken place in the number of its 
students was no more an argument against locating 
@ Seminary there, than controversies among mem- 
ers of Congress was & reason net the present 
location of the Capitol. As to legislative au- 
thority mentioned, he was assured by one who 
knew, that there would be no 2 . 
Mr, MoPurerens, after a very est exordium, 
ed to submit to the Assembly the claims of 
Louis to be fixed on as the site of the new 
Seminary, arranging them under the questions whe- 
ther it was central—accessible? Will it interfere 
with Institutions already endowed, and under the 
care of the Assembly? And if not, can it be en- 
dowed ? and has it local advantages ? 

He then on went to contend that St. Louis was the 
centre of the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
the location of a Seminary there wae a measure 
asked for by eleven Synods. He placed one foot of 
hie dividers at St. Louie, and with a radios of the 
length of the State of Missouri, swept the surface 
of the Union, and showed where the circumference 
would strike. He then placed his central point at 
Danville, and with a radius from there to the north- 
west bounds of Missouri, made a similar circuit, and 
then he insisted that St. Louis had the preference, 
geographically, and soon would both commercially 
and as to the population of the West. 

After touching briefly on the question of easy 
access, which must be admitted by all, and needed 
no argument, he went on to the question of inter- 
ference; and touching, in succession, on all the 
other f named, save St. Louie, showed how 
they inevitably interfere with each other, he insist- 
ed that at St. Louis alone it would interfere with 
none. And thenas to the prospect of endowment; he 
complimented the noble offer which had been made 
by Kentucky, but trusted that this was not the 

rinciple on which the question was to be settled. 
The Seminary was not to be set up at auction, and 
knocked off to the highest bidder. He was author- 
ized to mention $50,000 as a sum offered by St. 
Louis; although had he anticipated a competition 
of this kind, a much larger sum might have been 
received; the whole West would come forward to 
aid ; let them have one year’s trial and if they fall 
short, go somewhere else. 

He dwelt on the moral aspects of St. Louis, par- 


ticularly as being the chosen seat and centre of 
Papal influence in the West. There were men of 


reat counteracting power competent to do battlt 
for the truth, and to instruct those who would have 
to bear the burden and heat of the contest with the 
Man of Sin. 


He remonstrated against taking the great men of 


the Church and placing them where, save as teach- 
ers, their lights — 8 gradually put out. These 
should be sent where they could do the most for 
the Protestant cause. 

He admitted the expense would be increased by 
placing the Seminary there, but not —＋ greatly, 
with an endowment of 625,000 for each Chair, the 
salary of the Professorships would by voluntary aid 
be raised to $2000. 

They could endow two Professorsbips, and he did 
not doubt from the liberality of Kentucky that she 
would provide for a third. True, Missouri was a 
slave State, but she had citizens from all the States: 
all the Protestants looked on Presbyterianiem as the 
leading interest. He thought a Theological Semi- 
nary should be in a large city, though he admitted 
a village was better for a literary institution, be- 
cause a city afforded students a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with human nature and its 
mae pene and so be better prepared for their fu- 
ture work. 

To the enquiry as to the healthiness of the loca- 
tion, he replied, that he had compared the statistics 
of the mortality with those of Philadelphia, and 
found the rate of deaths smaller at St. Louis. The 
cholera had been fatal there, but chiefly among im- 

rudent and intemperate immigrants from abroad. 
The students would do better there in a pecuniary 
view, as they could partially support themselves by 
teaching or by 2 a trade. And as to stu- 
dents from the West, they had as many there as were 
in the bounds of the Synod of Kentucky. 


Mr. Hansson was from the western extremity of 


Missouri, and did not consider St. Louis as em- 
bracing the great interests of the West. He dwelt 
on the destitution of that portion of our country, 
and gave some startling factsto prove it. He spoke 
with little respect of the sum proposed by St. Louis 
—it should have been at least $100,000 or $150,000. 
They objected, in the West, to large cities as a 
place for Theological Seminaries. He spoke of 
the ministry needed in the extreme West. He 
spoke contemptuously of pop gun sermons,”’ 
and “flippant thumb-papers,’”’ and expressed his 
desire fur able and orthodox preachers. He gave 
some reasons why he should prefer Danville; the 
West was full of those who had studied there. 
Missouri and Kentucky were closely connected, in- 
somuch that the State might be called Kentucky 
No. 2. The Assembly ought not to refuse old Ken- 
tucky anything she asked. 

Mr. Buet would present a few considerations in 
favour of Nashville. The Synod of Nashville con- 
curred with seven other Synods, in transfering the 
Seminary from New Albany to another location, and 
would be glad that the State of Indiana would in- 
corporate a Board of Trustees, who should hold the 
property belonging to the Seminary, and that the 
time of location should be left to that Seminary. 
He was understood to say that the locality was 
considered still asan open question. Me was will- 
ing still to hold on to New Albany, provided all could 
cordially unite in its —— he great question, 
however, was not so much on the plan, as on the men 
to be chosen to fill the Chairs, no matter where 
the Seminary was placed, provided the Professors 
were men who could command the sympathy and 
respect of the Church. Dr. Buel presented a me- 
morial from the First and Second churches in 
Nashville, which was submitted to the Assembly, 
and the reading of which he accompanied with ex- 
planatory remarks. He quoted what Dr. Wood had 
said of Nashville—that she was the Athens of the 
West. He spoke of the refinement and literary 
state of the population, and their liberality in sus- 
taining surrounding works of internal improvement. 
There seemed to be an impression that if a Seminar 
was to be located at this Assembly, the chance o 
Nashville was very doubtful; but if it should be se- 
lected, and a Professor appointed, from $50,000 to 
$70,000 could be obtained—but this was only out- 
door conversation. He made some playful remarks 
as to the exclusion of Jawyers from the delibera- 
tions of the Church, as they were excloded in the 
Kingdom of Siam, where ali causes were presented 
to the judges on their naked merits. 

Mr. Mircurtt of Alabama, observed that this 


was not a question of dollars and cents. If a great 


Seminary was wanted, the Presbyterian Church 
was fully able to establish and endow one, and 


lace fit men in it. They had gas in the streets at 


ashville, as in New Albany. They had a delight- 
ful city, but could not offer to the Assembly a theo- 
logical hospital; nor had they any ward where stu- 
dents might investigate the depths of human cor- 
ruption, and learn how loathsome wickedness could 
become. As to what had been said about Northern 
young men not going into a slaveholding State to 
prosecute their studies, nor Southern students go 
into the non-slaveholding States, he should be sorry 
to believe any such statement. 

On the contrary, he was persuaded that whether 


the Seminary should be located at Nashville or at 


New Albany, if the right men are placed in it, and 
the broad mantle of charity was thrown over its 
government, they would have students enough and 
to spare. No doubt, a man conducting himself with 
great improdence either way, might find himself in 
difficulties, but not otherwise. He concluded by 
stating it as the opinion of the lamented Dr. Alex- 
ander, that Nashville would be the most suitable 
location for a new Theological Institution. 

Mr. Huvson, of Iowa, came from the far West, 
and expressed the opinion of his own Presbytery 
in favour of New Albany. Personally, his prejudices 
as a Kentuckian would incline him to prefer Dan- 
ville. Tohim it was a hallowed spot, again and 
again honoured and blessed by vutpourings of the 
Divine Spirit. It had been the refuge of the Pres- 
byterians, and of the orthodox when infidelity came 
in like a flood, under an infidel President of a Col- 
lege elsewhere. Yet he doubted if that was the best 
location. He denied that New Albany had proved a 
failure. Difficulties often issued in ultimate suc- 
cess. Such had been the history of Centre College 
under the care of the Moderator, and he saw not 
why it might not prove so at New Albany. Several 
points offered the same endowment. Nashville was 
out of the question, and so was St. Louis at pre- 
sent. As to the objection to large Seminaries, he 
could not concur in it; he thought they tended to 
promote harmony, and bind the ministry in unity of 
views and persona! attachment. 

Mr. Gitvesrie concurred in the latter view of the 
brother, and argued to show that two, oreven one 
great Institution would be preferable to a multipli- 
cation of Seminaries. At present there was a waste 
of both means and men. He thought Allegheny 
Seminary had been unfortunately selected, and con- 
tended in favour of a spotas far to the West as pos- 
sible, without regard to great means. Could his a 

rebensions be removed on the question of health, 

e should go for St. Louis. 

Dr. Steexe referred to the good spirit in which 
the discussion had, thus far, been conducted, and 
hoped that the question would not be decided by 
regard to the merits of speeches made on that floor, 
but by solid facts. He dislikéd the exaggerated 
tone in which some gentlemen had spoken of the 
4% Great“ West, and of a Great“ Institution. 
A more humble spirit would be more likely to 
secure God’s blessing. The healthiest progress 
was that which had smal! beginnings. He would 
prefer beginning with two Chairs, and thea multi- 
plying them gradually. He thought St. Louis not 
a proper spot, because the Synod had other objects 
on her hands—such as church extension and the 
erection of a Synodical College. After passing 
slightly over Cincinnati, Nashville, and Peoria, he 
argued to show that the point should be on the Ohio 
River, and expressed his preference for New Alba- 
ny. He remembered how an argument had once 
bees gravely framed in favour of Daaville, aad 
wondered that it had not been used now. If there 
could be a great Seminary at Danville, then Dan- 
ville would soon govern Kentucky. Kentucky was 
the great mother State of the West, and would 
008 ern the Mississippi Valley; and the Miss- 
issippi Valley was so rich and prosperous, it would 
soon govern the United States; and the United 
States was 80 free, and so rich and strong, it would 
soon govern the world; ergo, Danville would soon 
gorerd the whole world. (Laughter.) And thea 
three collections were taken up by subscri „ by 
cash, and by ruli elders at the doors. — min- 
isters went from South to the North, New 


PRES 
and at the : 


majority of votes were cast in is 


observed hat the carnestsess 
te reminded bim of a similar ane when 
arose in reference to Alleg 
ythe bad said that place was at the aph tf em 
te angled triangle, and if students once got to 
the top of it, they would aot there, 
Princeton. Alleghanytown might collect the small 
fish, but the large ones woald all go to Priseston, 
it had proved. He expressed the belief that 
the Church had too many Seminaries already 
was proposed to condense two into one. Dr. Jua- 
kin believed both Peoria and Danville to be oat of 
the question, and he went in favour of St. Louis. He 
cal Seminary should be lo- 
in a village, its effect was 
& manneriem very 


preferred that a Theol 
cated in « large cit 
to produce monastic habits and 
injurious to the usefulness of the students. He went 
into geographice! reasons for his preference. 

Mr. Youne stated that the Synod of Illinois, at 
assed the same resolutions which 
by the Synod of Cincinnati, au- 
rd of Directors of the New Albany 
to transfer the Institution to the Assem- 
added another, requesting the General 
Assembly 0 locate it at St. Louis, or some other 
proper place. If we were to have but one Semi- 
nary for the West, then St. Louis was, without 
doubt, the best place for it. Mr. You 
on the travelling facilities to reach it 
parts of the country, as also on the celeri 
cheapness of modern travelling. He a 
in favour of large Seminaries, from their social 
influence on the students; the softening of preja- 
dices, and the cementing of an enduring affection. 
But if there wasto be more than one Seminary, 
there should be one beyond the Mississippi, and far 
beyond St. Louis; we must 
further. But the creation 
tions was precluded by the Resolations under which 
the Assembly was acting. All the North, and all 
the South could meet at St. Louis, and the current 
of immigration would not be changed, nor the habits 


was passing in Dr. Breckinridge’s head, which 
he could not know, and which was false—he 
had made the nomination in all good faith, after 
a consultation with friends of Dr. Fairchild, and 
he did not believe it would meet with the least 
Opposition, save 
around Pittsbu 


into Iowa, or still 
many small Institu- 


very serious thing to cha a brother in the 
Church with acting in bad faith, and under a 
false pretense: the nomination had been seri- 
ously and advisedly made, and he believed Dr. 
After a geographical discussion as to distances 
and modes of conveyances and interference of Sem- 
inaries, Mr. Young referred to the comparative 
cheapness of living in St. Louis. True, the lot and 
buildings would cost more there; but when once they 
were erected, they paid no rent, and the question 
of rents did not enter into the question. He 
concluded by stating that St. Louis was his first 
choice; but if the Assembly thought it notdesirable, 
then he would go heartily for New Albany. : 
Mr. Cocnaamn said that the whole State of Mis- 
souri was at thie day missionary ground. The 
Presbytery to which he belonged represented ten 
counties of the State, and it ha 
churches and ten ministers; and that was a 
fair specimen of the whole State. 
churches had regular 


gentlemen immediately round Pittsburgh, it 
church had a deep interest in 


little clique in the immediate vicinity of Pitts- 


reaching, and the State was 
endeavouring to establish a College. Society was 
in a forming state. St. Louis was not preps 
et to endow a Seminary. It would be but an incu- 
was for that point where 
a Seminary could be had the soonest; they needed 
one now. He thought the comparison narrowed 
down to New Albany and Danville, and he pre- 
ferred the latter, because there the design could 
be accomplished the most rapidly. Things moved 
fast in the West—four years there were almost a 


us upon their means. 


The hour for adjournment being come, Dr. W. 
L. Breckinridge moved the adjournment, and has 
the floor for to-morrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


Saturday Morning, May 28th. 
The Assembly met and was opened with 


r. W. L. Breckinridge post- 
pone the orders of the day, in order to take up 
the unfinished business, but yielded to 

Dr. Lord of Buffalo, who reported Overture 
ing a memorial from a member of 
the Synod of Northern Indiana, proposing an 
alteration in the Book of Discipline—on which, 
the Commitee reporting unfavourably, their 
Report was concurred in. 

erture No. 18, from certain members of 

the Assembly, proposing an order to require 
from the Presbyteries statistical re 
gard to the amount and payment o 
salaries, and also returns of disabled minis- 
ters; which was upon the docket. 
From, the Presb 
hether baptism ad- 
pbellites was to be 
The Committee recom- 
mended a reply in the negative; but in a 
peculiar case, stated in the application, ad- 
vised that the Church Session be governed by 
their own discretion. 

Overture No. 17. From Flint River Presby- 
tery, inquiring whether the right of voting for 
a pastor belonged to church members only; or 
also to members of the con 
the ministry? Put on the docket. 
verture No. 6. From the Presbytery of 
Albany, on the subject of infant baptism in 
The Committee recommended 
— in reply, which were put on the 


Tuscumbia, inquiri 
ministered by the 
recognized as valid? 


Put on the docket. 


The question recurring on the motion of Dr. 
W.L. Breckinridge to post 
day, a long discussion on 
ensued, when the motion of Dr. Breckinridge 
was for the present laid on the table, and on 
motion of Dr. Jeffrey the House took up the 
first order of the day, which was the election 
of a Professor for Allegheny Semin 
upon Mr. McClung nominated Dr. 
— now Professor of Hampden Sidney 


ne the order of the 
e order of business 


the Assembly would 
pause and reflect before they voted to take 
this highly esteemed gentleman from an insti- 
tution where he was eminently useful. He 
was about speaking of Dr. Green’s character, 
when the Chair interposed, and pro 
all open discussion on the character of breth- 
ren nominated for election to an 
in the Church, irregular; such 
ought, when necessary, to be confined to in- 
terlocutory meetings. This, however, did not 
exclude debate on the propriety of measures 
connected with the individuals nominated. 

Dr. Jerrrizs observed that there could be 
no need of such discussion in the present case, 
where there was but a single individual nomi- 
nated, on whom there was a general concur- 
rence as to fitness. 

Dr. R. J. Breckinrwwce nominated Dr. Ash- 
bel Green Fairchild. 

Mr. McCune said that all who knew Dr. 
et he thought it extra- 
ordinary that a brother so far out of the 
rt of the Church where the 
Seminary was located, should undertake to 
make a nomination for those in its immediate 


Dr. Berkey hoped 


Fairchild loved him; 


Mr. Van Zanpt rose to show the inexpe- 
diency of removing Dr. Green from the Insti- 
tution over which he now 
view to put him in another Institution. 
college of Hampden Sydney, in Prince Edward 
county, after long depression, had reached a 
condition of high prosperity, baving the prom- 
and this grateful 
ace during the auspi- 
Dr. Green, under 


resided, with a 


cious administration o 
supposition that he was to continue to occupy 
If at so critical a point in its his- 
tory, the Institution was now sudden] 
deprived of his invaluable services, it might 
ve a fatal blow, from which it might not 
able to recover for a long series of years. 
It would be a want of faithfulness, of justice, 
and of good faith, toward those wh 
confided their youth and vested their p 
in the College, thus to deprive it o 
under whose acceptable and successful labours 
it had attained its present hopeful and pros- 
e thought that the 
talents of Dr. Green were in a position of 
greater usefulness where he was, than if re- 
moved to the Seminary at Allegheny. He 
was satisfied with his present 
were all those who had 
Mr. Van Zandt did not 
think of leaving it. The College would be a 
t loser by such a change, whose effect 

to leave it vacant for another year; 
and he could not believe the Assembl 
be justified in considering the result of his elec- 
tion, if chosen, as the voice of 
them to lay the strong bandon this useful man, 
and saying to him, you must give up your pres- 
to Allegheny Seminary. M 
Van Zandt could not consider it as expedient 
or right to do wrong to one Institution in the 
Church in order to benefit another. 
once be known that this was to be the rule of 
roceeding, and the tenure of positions of 
onour and great usefulness, and all our Col- 
leges and literary institutions would take th 
alarm, and hasten to separate themselves from 
the control of the Assembly. 

If Dr. Green were the only man 
be selected to fill the station of Professor in 
this Theological Seminary, there might be some 
force in the argument for his removal; but 
that was by no means the case. There were 
other men who could be far better spared from 
positions they now held. Were it known 
tation, the voice of 
as the voice of one 


perous condition. 


lieve that he would 


that such a thing was 
all Virginia would be 
man, in indignant remonstrance 
and should the transfer actually take place, those 
who were active in accomplishing such a re- 
sult might calculate on hearing of it hereafter in 
a way that would not be to their satisfaction. 
Mr. Van Zandt knew Dr. Green well, and loved 
him as a brother, and he earnestly hoped, there- 
fore, that the nomination now made would not 


. Beatty had no doubt that Dr. Green was py 
divided between the claims 


against a church 
a charge at the time, This | lic opinion on that subject was not divided, to 
any extent; there were but two or three min- 
isters in favour of one of the 
of Missouri were all united; they were for one 
sent position by no | college, not two. 
was perfectly optional with the Assembly whe- 
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a little clique immediately 


R. J. Baecnivnives said, that it was a 


Fairchild would be elected. 
Dr. Brarry rejoined. As to alittle clique of 


was well known that — the whole 
e Theological 
Seminary at Alleghanytown, it was left to a 


burgh to support it. They ‘wished to obtain 
the services of Dr. Green for the advantage of 
that institution, and they had nominated him 
accordingly. He had been chosen unani- 
mously by the Trustees, including gentlemen 
from Kentucky with others. Would the As- 
sembly grant them the favour of suffering 
this nomination to be laid before Dr. Green, 
that he might act upon it in the fear of God. 

Mr. Van Zanpr had been asked by brethren 
privately, why he so earnestly oP the 
nomination of Dr. Green? Why, did not gen- 
tlemen know, did not every body understand, 
that the mere agitation of the question of re- 
moving the head of any useful literary insti- 
tution for months together, could not but be 
seriously injurious to its interests and pros- 
prosperity? The thing was obvious. It could 
not even be talked of—a President receiving 
so strong a call to another institution—with- 
out agitating the surrounding country from 
whence the patronage of the Institution was 
drawn; and more particularly, if such agita- 
tion took place at the close of one collegiate 
year, and the opening of another, just at the 
time when students were making their elec- 
tion as to their course for the coming sesson. 

Dr. Murray (who had just entered the 
House) moved that this whole subject be laid 
upon the table. 

Dr. Henny wanted it indefinitely postponed, 
with a view to proceeding at once to the order 
of the day, which was the election of a pro- 
fessor for Princeton Semin After a con- 
versation on points of order, the motion of Dr. 
Murray prevailed, and the subject was for the 
present laid upon the table, when the House 

roceeded to the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday {which takes pre- 
cedence.) 

The unfinished business was the Report of 
the Standing Committee on the Report of the 
Committee on Theological Seminaries. 

Dr. W. L. Barcxixxibax, who had moved the 
adjournment, and was entitled to the floof, rose 
and addressed the Assembly at length in fa- 
vour of the choice of Danville as the site of 
the new “eos e to be founded in 
the West. He alluded to the exhausted state 
of the House, wearied, very naturally, with 80 
long a discussion and little dis to listen 
to a renewal of the debate on this subject. 
But he must, notwithstanding, throw himself 
upon their — 25 Some important con- 
siderations which had an important bearing 
on the general subject, had not yet been 
touched upon, while others, which had been 
mentioned, were, he feared, almost entirely 
lost sight of: while there were yet others that 
admitted of being set in a clearer light. 

He here referred to a large coloured map of 
the United States which had been brought into 
the house and placed in a conspicuous position 
in the rear of the Moderator’s chair, on which 
he pointed out the relative positions of the sev- 
eral places which had been named as suitable 
for the location of the new Seminary. Peoria, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Albany, Nashville, 
and Danville. He named these in the order of 
what he conceived their claims to the consid- 
eration of the Assembly, and to the high distine- 
tion (for such it truly was,) of being selected as 
the site of one of the Schools of the Prophets. 

And first of Peoria. He had never been 
there, but he entertained not the slightest doubt 
that it was one of the most lovely spots, in 
point of natural attractions, which could be 
found throughout the whole length and breadth 
of our land; and if this question was to be de- 
cided by considerations of mere beauty of land- 
scape, no doubt its claims would be pre-eminent; 
but as he heard but a solitary voice raised in 
that house in its favour—the voice of the brother 
who resided there— he should, very respectfully, 


pass it by. 

St. Louis had far higher claims; and such as 
he was inclined to respect, and to which he 
would endeavour to do full justice: but breth- 
ren must remember that they were acting, in 
this situation, for the benefit of the whole 
Presbyterian Church. It never had been her 
policy to locate her Seminaries for the educa- 
tion of the rising ministry in large cities; from 
the beginning she had pursued a directly o 
site course, as he thought he could show. The 
settled opinion of our SS gone altogether 
the other way, as they manifested by the 
positions they had hitherto selected — Princeton, 
Columbia, Prince Edward, New Albany, Dan- 
ville, Oakland. The venerable Dr. Anderson, 
in his day, and Dr. Cleland in his day, had been 
of the same way of thinking. All, till of very 
late years, had been in favour of quiet, retired 
villages. The same feeling existed in New 
England—that wise and sagacious people had 
established their Theological Schools all in 
small towns and country villages. He knew, 
indeed, of no exception, either in the Old- 
school Presbyterian, or in the New England 
churches. The eolitary exception he could 
think of was among our brethren of the New- 
school, who had fixed their 3 1— at New 
York; how the plan worked he could not say, 
for he knew nothing about it. Certainly we 

ht not to depart a usage so long and so 
uniformly observed, without very weighty rea- 
sons. This course of our fathers was, so far 
as it went, conclusive inst St. Louis. It 
was to have been expected, from the modesty 
and the manliness of the representative of 
the Old Dominion, (Mr. McPheeters) that he 
should come to an opposite conclusion. But 
that brother might put the point of his com- 
pass where he would, yet he could never 
show that St. Louis was not on the verge, in- 
stead of in the centre of the population to be 
affected by the action of this House on the pre- 
sent question. If she had any claims on this 
ground, it was upon the ages tocome. The 
argument which had been adduced here res- 
8 the great basin, or valley, not of the 

— but of the Ohio, was — un- 
answerable; it never had been, nor could be 
answered. Dr. Breckinridge did not pretend to 
say that St. Louis was on the borders of civiliza- 
tion, because there were many highly civilized 
districts that lay beyond it; but it was so, 
hoc:—for'all the pu of thisargument. How 
soon those ages would come that would place her 
the — it was not for him So They 
might, per come very soon—for ages were 
short in the West. Their progress was at a 
rapid rate—and it often reminded him of a good 
caricature he had once 9 yee to por- 
tray American progress in the newly-settli 
parts of the 3 It represented a herd of 
wild buffalo, running in wild affright from the 
hissing and rattling of a railroad train. Where 
the centre of civilization should be twenty 
ears hence, who could tell!—it might be at 

ort Laramie for aught he knew. (A laugh.) 
At present, however, Missouri, a portion of Illi- 


Mr. Cowan here interposed to say that pub- 


; the Synod 


peace, who had given public notice that in 
court he would not hear both sides of any 
question brought before him; the parties must 
agree among themselves which should speak ; 
he could hear but one side, then he could make 
up his mind: but when he listened to two 
lawyers on opposite sides, it bothered him so 
that he did not know what he ought to do. 
( Laughter.) 

All that was done for the Seminary at St. 
Louis, must be done in St. Louis, the rest of 
the State had her hands full: and they ought 
not to be encouraged to draw away the 
money, which was so pressingly needed for 
their daily concerns, to vest it in brick and 
mortar, or in Professors’ bread in the city of 
St. Louis. It was much the same in Illinois 
and in lowa—the people had as much as they 
could carry, and more, and would soon be 
calling out for help. [Mr. Cowan again inter- 

d to say, that in the Synod of Missouri 
there had not been a dissenting voice to the 
plan of locating the Seminary at St. Louis.] 

How could the brother say so before this As- 
sembly, when the house had had two 
here, and — speeches, too, directly 
egainst that tion, and in favour of other 

aces? Then the funds that had been spoken 
of, (not pledged,) were wholly insufficient for 
the object. They talked of $50,000; it was, he 
would not say, contemptible, but it was unwor- 
thy of consideration. If the Assembly meant 
to establish any Seminary for the West, that 
would not be unworthy of the West, and of 
the Church, it could not be done at St. Louis 
without at least $200,000; that much mo- 
ney must be forthcoming out of the pockets of 
somebody; it was idle to talk of it. A 
Professor fit for the place, if he was to live, 
not as the wealthy could, but as the res- 

table middle class did in that city, must 

ve a salary of $2000. Dr. Breckinridge 
knew and admitted the liberality of that 
people, and knowing their own concerns best, 
they had recently called a pastor, and given 
him a salary of $3000. The wealth of our 
great cities, and with it the expense of livin 
was daily and hourly increasing. The mil 
lions of gold that were flooding us from Cali- 
fornia had diminished, and must much farther 
diminish the value of money, raise the price 
of every thing else, and that must of necessity 
bear hardest on men who had a fixed salary. 
Iie presumed the Assembly did not want their 
Professors to starve: and Dr. Breckinrid 
was very certain that in such a city as St. 
Louis, if he went there to live, he should come 
very near starving on less than $2500. (He 
did not from this want any body to think that 
he wanted the Assembly to appoint him pro- 
fessor. Much laughter.) The price of ground 
at St. Louis was enormous, and rising hourly. 
Besides, though $50,000 had been talked about, 
it was pledged by nobody; that sum might be 
realized, but nobody was pledged for 50,000 
cents. 

[Mr. McPueerers here inte , and said 
something, but of which the Reporter caught 
nothing. 

There had, he believed, been some conferen 
on the matter, but the brethren were slow about 
saying what they would give, and no wonder; 
they did not relish putting their heads into the 
lion’s mouth; nor were they quite ready to 
give pledges that must empty their pockets to 
the bottom. A telegraphic despatch, he under- 
stood, had been received since this discussion 
began, saying that #50,000 would be given if 
the Seminary should be placed at St. Louis; but 
—— a — indi- 
vidual, to be sure, of the very hig a coe 
bility of character—but it expressed only his 
own opinion—it bound nobody. In truth, the 
idea never had had the concurrence of those 
most nearly concerned. Look at the lamented 

Dr. Potts, a name that all loved and esteemed, 
and which would long be embalmed in the 
Church’s memory, and, withal,a very judicious, 
practical man: ‘br. Breckinridge had reason for 
saying that had he lived, sucha thing would 
never have been heard of. There was but one 
possible reason, so far as Dr. Breckinridge could 
think or imagine, for any one’s putting forth St. 
Louis as a suitable location at thistime, and that 
wasa reason that had its foundation and its apol- 
ogy in the weakness of poor human nature—he 
was loth to indulge the ght—he hated to be- 
lieve it—but the only reason he could for his 
life conceive of was, that some of the good 
brethren at the East, and at Allegheny had 
thrust the spot as far off from them as they could 
any way get it, that it might not interfere with 
m. 


The next place named was Cincinnati. He 
should be giad to hear from the brethren in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati, that he might know what 
they had to say for it; but he had not heard any 
of them say a word; and his inference was, that 
though they had thought it becoming to nomi- 
nate it, yet that they had entertained no serious 
intention of pressing it. There was a repre- 
sentation which came from official authority, re- 
ferring the whole matter to the General Assem- 
bly. The committee had reported, in the way of 
property, only a few books and 51000 in cash; and 
then they had referred us to the property of Lane 
Seminary; sothat there was in fact but this rea- 
son in favour of Cincinnati,—Lane Seminary. 
That was the beginning and the end of the argu- 
ment. Now, Dr. Breckinridge would give to the 
Assembly the opinion of a most venerable and 
revered name on this matter. In the Assembly 
of 1843, as many brethren here would remem- 
ber, the venerable Dr. H of Ohio took, as 
he always did, much to the gratification and 
advantage of all his brethren, a very prominent 

rt in the business of the House. This sub- 
ject of Lane Seminary came up. Some breth- 
ren were desirous that the Assembly should 
look after that property ; and though they would 
not advise a lawsuit, yet they thought it would be 
well to have a friendly conterence with the New- 
school brethren on the whole matter, and see 
whether we had, or had not an equitable claim to 
a portion of that property. Dr. —— — 
the opinion with great clearness confidence, 
that we had no right or claim of any sort to any 

rtofit. A report of his remarks may be seen 
in the files of the Presbyterian for June 17, 1843. 
This closed the debate: and Dr. Breckin- 
ridge thought it was conclusive as to the 
claim of Cincinnati. We had no legal nor 
moral right to Lane Seminary, and there was 
nothing else. 

Dr. f. J. Barckixxiban here interposed to 
say that it ought to be remembered as at- 
taching weight to this opinion of Dr. Hoge, 
that Dr. Hoge was one of the Professors in 
another Seminary, and which gave an opposite 
opinion. 

Dr. W. L. Brecxinripce did not know 
whether Dr. Hoge had ever changed his opinion 
orno. He knew that he had understood the 
whole subject from the beginning, and the 
result was that in 1843 he had crushed the 
whole subject. The brethren at Cincinnati 
themselves had been at issue on the question. 
That renowned man, Dr. Wilson, never opened 
his lips in its favour, but with all the well 
known ardour of his character went for New 
Albany. Now the only argament for Cincin- 
nati was Lane Seminary, and even if we could 
get that, we must get it at the end of a most 
earnest | strife, that would do more harm 
than two Lane Seminaries would atone for; 
so that the benefit was a remote one at least. 

And now as to New Albany. Dr. Breckinridge 
had been the friend of that Institution for a lon 
time; he had befriended it every way, at 
times, and in all places—in his pulpit, in Pres- 
bytery, in Synod, and by the press. He had 
always lifted up his voice both for the lo- 
cation and for the Seminary. No man must 
call him its enemy. T he did believe 
they had often erred, he nothing against 
the men, or against their genera! course ; and 
of all he had said in their favour he had nothing 
to take back. The venerable Dr. Matthews 
had done a great work there. Every man that 
loved the West ought to venerate and honour 
that name. So had his beloved brother Dr. 
Wood, of whom he could say much, very 
much, and truly, were he not present. Then 
there was Dr. Lindsley—a man widely known 
—of varied learning, and whose worth was 
appreciated as it deserved to be—for he had 
been Vice-President of the College at Prince- 
ton, and from thence had been called to the 
College at Nashville; and in such honour was 
he held among his brethren in the Church 
and in the ministry, that, in 1834, in those times 
that tried men’s souls, he had, by their unani- 
mous voice, been elected to the seat you, sir, 
to the Moderator,) now so worthily occupy. 

here was Dr. McMaster, one of the ableat 
men in the Church, whether as a preacher or 
as a professor—a man whom any Seminary, 
2 * 2 ty 12 south, might well be 
ve, is every way a 
— of the highest worth and Ads ng 
And to them must be added Professor Stew- 
art, a man remarkable for his faithfulness, 
and most respectable for his years. Dr. 
122 had known and honoured them 
all, and he honoured them as highly now. The 
Assembly had been told that from this Semi- 
one hundred and fifty ministers had gane 
forth to bless the Church, many of whom were 
on this floor. If the question of selection were 
left to Dr. Breckinri he should have no 
wish to injare New Albany, nor should he ever 
cease to regret and to condemn the 


Mr, Hannisox said he knew they were di- 


and the cruel opposition which had been made 
to the men and to the things there. 


bY to-morrow that he was in 
( 


and beloved brother) 


ably advocated and defended that 


fact could not be con- 


cealed that he was insolvent and must wind 
up his affairs. Of the former friends of the 
nly and deci opposed. as 
—4 ——— like these, the of 
wisdom to make a new movement, to try 
elsewhere? As to removing the Seminary 
from that location’s being in any degree dis- 
creditable to the brethren who had done their 
duty to the Seminary so long and so well, 
Dr. Breckinridge had felt surprised that the 
thought should be entertained for a moment. 
Was it disoreditable to a merchant, who after 
trying one street did not succeed, to try his 
hand in another place? 


To show that New Albany was no longer solvent 


as an Institution, it was sufficient to show that @ 
had no funds! And surely no man but one that was, 
unhappily, alone in the world (and such beings 
were not often fit for much) would go there and la- 
bour unless collections were taken up from time to 
time to pay his butcher’s and his baker’s bills, 
The only actual income of the Institution was at 
this time about $600—half a salary to support half 
aman! To be sure they showed on paper a large 
fund of one sort or another; but it was scattered 


from Dan to Beersheba, and it would cost more to 


get it than it would be worth when it was got. A 


man must get on a horse and ride two days before 
he could find the man who had given his note for 


$10 or $25. The real estate had been sold to pay 


Professors: and what was worst of all, the funds of 


the Church on the north side of the river had been 
solicited again and again, till that was ouf, In the 


Board of Directors he had told them that $1200 


ought always to be counted on from our Synod, 
but no more: and unless they could make up the 
deficit from their funds on the north side of the 


river, they had better wind up and quit. This was 


before any other place was talked of. With salary 


but for a man and a half—their hopes from Indiana 
one—from Cincinnatti gone—what could they do? 
hose brethren had been most liberal—the world 


could show none more so, but they were wearied 
out, and the thing wasdone. On the honour of a 
Christian gentleman, he could say to the Assembly, 
if they looked for any more aid to that Institution, 
they would be mistaken. If it was to be endowed 
at all, the Assembly must endow it—and where 
would they go to get the money? To Philadelphia? 
—to New York?—to Baltimore? Would 1 
open her churches? Would the churches in the 
South? They might, possibly, out of kindness, do a 
little, but they were shut up to the support of 
Princeton. Very soon the salaries of Professors 
would have to be increased. Louisville now 
contained a population of 60,000, and property 
there was rising with amazing rapidity. Pro- 
perty at New Albany was rising in much the same 
ratio; and all other things in proportion; and a 
Professor would starve there on $1200. But where 
was even $1200 to come from? Dr. Breckinridge 
would not say a word about the difficulty of geting 
a charter; yet it was certainly a 4, ant ques- 
In 


tion, and should not be overlook fact, his 


worthy and beloved brother, Dr. Wood, had him- 


self virtually given up the question, for he had pro- 
posed removing the Seminary to Portland, a little 
town on the other side of the river. 

Now, then, there remained but two plans more 


—Nashville and Danville. He believed Nashville 


to be one of the moat beautiful and attractive spots 
on the face of this earth; no place, he knew, 
was more pleasant. Students could go nowhere 
where they would be under better social influence. 
The two pastors there, Dr. Edgar and Dr. Lapsley, 
were as good men as were to be found in any part 
of the Church. And he would say further—when 
this question of a new Seminary was mooted, Nash- 
ville was one of the first places he had thought of; 
and if the Assembly should now agree to put it 
there, Dr. Breckinridge would most heartily con- 
cur. The presence of the University there had 
been shown to be of the greatest value ind impor- 
tance; but it would be found ex to insuperable 
objections from two portions of the Church—it was 
too near to the South, and too far from the North-west. 
Dr. Breckinridge would agree to it if it suited other 
brethren ; but no such intimation had been given; 
and as to Nashville itself, she did not r to the 
Assembly one dollar for endowment. The people 
were known all to be rich and abundantly able; 
they had given no pledge of support. His own 
opinion in the matter had been greatly fortified by 
the opinion of a far greater man than himeelf. He 
knew that Dr. Alexander in hie day (he had it under 
his own hand) had given it as his judgment, that 
the Seminary ought to be removed from New Al- 
bany, ge further south, and be located on the other 
side of the river. 

The Assembly were therefore shut up to Dan- 
ville, and he entreated his brethren, as wise men, to 
take a fair and candid view of the whole matter. 
And in the first place, Danville was on the south 
side of the river. And he did not mention this 
with the purpose of entreating gentlemen that that 
fact might be passed over with a lenient eye—that 
it might de overlooked as an objection to the loca- 
tion ; but as an argument in its favour. There were 
irresistable reasons for the propriety of locating the 
Seminary on the south side of the river, unless 
there were imperious, uncontrolable reasons 
against it. And here he would use no con- 
cealment, but speak out what he meant candidly 
and plainly. e was not an advocate for sla- 
very; he did not profess to be; for he did from 
his heart believe it to be a great calamity to 
the slave, and a great curse to the master. He 
knew something about it, for he was born a slave- 
holder, and expected to die in a state of society 
where slavery had not ceased to exist. On this 
whole subject he followed precisely in the path 
marked out by Henry Clay—the path of Thomas 
Jefferson, of Patrick Henry, and of George Wash- 
ington, men who were men. But it was time that 
not only abolitionists, but that all men should be 
taught that they of the South were not to be cut off 
from the fair franchises of the Church because they 
resided South of Mason and Dixon’s line; and there 
was now an opportunity for this Assembly to show 
that no invidious lines were to be drawn between 
those under its care. The Assembly could now 
come up to the question fair and square. 

Dr. Brecxiwaiper said he was tired of hearing 
such indirect declarations, and inuendos against that 
position. All that had been said during this debate 
about a tender fear that students from the North 
would not go to Danville, because it was in a slave 
State, meant just that, and nothing but that— brethren 
did not say so in words, but that was what it came 
to. This had been much insisted on by his bro- 
ther, Dr. Steele, once his own pastor, while Dr. 
Breckinridge was his ruling elder, and for whom 
he had cherished a warm and uninterrupted friend- 
ship from that day to this. From him Dr. Breck- 
inridge had expected no other course. He was 
a bold man, and he acted out his sentiments. 
He was an avowed abolitionist; and though he 
might use gentle words, and cover up an offensive 
meaning as doctors covered up their pills with 


jelly, that was the pill; that was the innuendo in all 


he had said—Danville was on the wrong side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and they who lived on that 
side of it were not to have their share in the Insti- 
tutions and franchises of the Church of God, except 
so far as this was unavoidable. Now, he would say 
here, with all calmness, but with a bold voice, “ we 
can’t stand it, and we won't.“ Our rights and in- 
terests in the Church are as great as yours, and when 
we ask for our part in her Institutions, you must not 
tell us we are to be denied these ou ments for 
such a reason as that.“ And would calm and ra- 
tional Northern men stand by and see them treated 
in that manner, and thus prepare the way for having 
just such thrusts at last prepared for —— 
And would men on that floor, coming from the whole 
South, join hands with half and with whole abolition- 
ists to put them in such a situation ? No: he knew 
they would not. A man was often bound to do what 


he had no call to do, until his doing, or not doing of 


it, involved a great — — and that was pre- 
cisely the position of the Assembly at this hour. 
The main argument against putting thie Semina 

on the South side of the river was as clear and evi- 
dent as the light of the glorious sun—it was thus 
we will not consent to put it at any place south of 
the river, for the reason that it is south of 
the river; and that was a reason for the Assem- 
bly’s saying it nat go south of the river. If 
Danville was not a good point, let them take an- 
other, but let it be on the south side of the dividing 
line. Dr. Steele came from Chilicothe, and he was 
a clear-headed, common sense man, and his head 
was clear even when he was wrong. (A laugh.) It 
seemed a little extraordinary that he should treat 
his brethren of Kentucky in this way. That dear 
brother (for he was, and ever would be dear to Dr. 
Breckinridge) ought to remember when he was right 
fresh from Erin’s green isle, that they had taken 
him to their bosom, and had made a man of him. 
They had sent him over the river; and when the 
act of God had left him in solitary desolation, what 
did he do? Why, he had shaved himself, and 
brushed up his hair, and came trotting down into 
Kentucky, and had carried off one of their loveliest 


girls. (A laugh.) Yes; and should it please hea- 


ven again to reduce him to that sad condition, 
(which might God forbid !) he was not at all unlike- 


ly to do the very same thing again. They had 
given this * girl to him, and now, was it 
grateful, was it kind i 


n bim to treat his old friends 


in this manner? Dr. Breckinridge expected to hear 
sackcloth and ashes. 


enewed laughter.) 
Dr. Brecgrmaipes, returning to the 


said, that the State of things was reduced to this, 


that the Assembly must have a Seminary at Dan- 


ville, or not at all. They began to feel this; and, 
therefore, some gentlemen were commencing to 
talk about putting off the choice to another meet- 
ing of the Assembly. But if the Assembly decided 
on Danville as the place, they might have a Semi- 
nary there now. The funds were they 
might open their school on the first of September. 
They might make their choice between this result, 
or taking another s and having an Institution on 
paper, that should linger out a dubious existence, 
and then expire. To be sure, the location was not 
@ matter set up for sale; but the funds for eadow- 
ment were a matter that must be looked at. Bre- 
thren all knew what the Bible said about sitting 
down and counting the 
the man was exposed to who did not begin 
by doing it. Funds were not pledged either at 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Albany, or Nashville,— 
nothing would do now but Danville. Thea the 


what derision 


there, and was one amon 


had so much zeal on the subject of slavery, ought 
to remember that the whole question of the educa- 
tion of the slave lation beloaged 
of Mason and Dizon’s line; it vas open to them, 
and to none else, and they were awake to that sub- 


ta those south 


t. Indeed, a great deal too much glorification 
deen made of what they were doing in the 


matter; but he placed the subject before the Assem- 
bly for its serious reflection. N of 

be —— on he north side of the aaa its 
operation would be to throw open to 
the slave, aad he begged the Assembly to consider 
the relasiens of the 
cation of the black race. 


this could 


to the edu- 
Dr. Breckinridge went on to remind the body of 


the state of society in Danville, and of its tho- 
roughly Presbyterian character. It was, in fact, its 
earliest seat in the West. Thie was the hallowed 
spot where David Rice—e name held in reverence 
by all who loved piety and truth—had set — 

on. 


hing of the gospel in the Presbyterian 
he savour of his — was there still, —and there 


are to be found the Christian children of those who 
had sat under his ministry. That was the sort of 


lation among which he asked the Assem- 
y to fix its School of the Prophets.» There 


they had themselves tried to rear one years ago. 
An attempt had been made to make game of their 
failure. But was it a fit subject mocking ? 
Dr. — 1 oined that he had lived to see 
the day when thee 

and over the failure of which they had s 

tears, was now resumed. The brother (Dr. Steele) 
had told a very ludicrous story about a very 
foolish glorification at Danville; but the brother 


rt over which they 49 — 
ditter 


had forgotten to state that he bad himself been 
a the auditory who, as 
he said, had “sucked in“ all that silly lau- 
guage. And so deeply had it gone into him, that he 
was even begailed into giving hie note to help 
raise $20,000 for a College there. Dr. Breckinridge 
had no doubt if the good brother would make a 
clean breast of it, he would tell of yet more evidence 
that he had himself been led away as much as any 
other man by that great enthusiasm ! 
Judge Fin observed that the Assembly was 
wearied with this exciting debate. It was ve 
roper, and very necessary, that the subject shou 
ave been fully discussed, but the debate had been 
sufficiently protracted. He had tried to have 
12 oel xed as the hour at which it should 
cease, and the question be taken; but he had 
been told that thie was not according to usage. 
He had been requested by several members to move 
that the further consideration of the subject be post- 
poned to the next Assembly; he disliked to make 
such a motion, because he believed the Assembly 
was prepared to act now; he had mised, how- 
ever, to make such a motion, and og now mage it 
accordingly, but he was ready to withdraw it if gen- 
tlemen were ready to take the question now. 


ebate, 
a single would be changed; he hoped, there- 
fore, that question would now be taken. 

Judge Finz asked and obtained leave to with- 
draw his motion, and withdrew it accordingly, and 
then moved the prévious question. The previous 

uestion was seconded by the House, and the: ques 
tion then being, Shall the main question now be 
put??? it was carried. 

Ordered that the rol] be now called, and that each 
member of the Assembly respond audibly to his 
name, announcing for which of the places nomi- 
nated he gave his vote. 

The respective nominations were then read by the 
Permanent Clerk. 

The nominations of Peoria, Cincinnati, and Nash- 
ville, were necessarily withdrawn, and the choice 
being left between New Albany, St. Louis, and 
Danville, the votes were given, and resulted as fol- 
8 votes; for St. Louis, 

; for Danville, 122; leaving a clear majori 
in favour of Danville of 11 votes. 0 N 

The Moderator thereupon declared that Danville 
in Kentucky had been fixed upon as a suitable place 
for the erection of a new Theological Seminary. 

The other resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries, were read in suc- 
cession and severally adopted. 

Dr. R. J. Breckinridge thereupon moved that 
solemn thanksgiving be offered to Almighty God, 
and with earnest — er for his divine and ent 
blessing on what — now been done. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and the 
Moderator, accordingly, with much solemnity and 
earnestness addressed the throne of the heavenly 
grace. 

On motion of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, 

Ordered, that the Reports of the New Albany 
and Cincinnati Seminaries, and the paper from the 
representatives of the eleven Synods offering an 
endowment for the new Seminary, be printed in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of Assembly. 


The Assembly then adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


account of the full reports which we 

are giving of the debates in the Gene- 
ral Assembly, we are compelled, for want of 
space, to lay over the Reports, since the 
close of Saturday, until next week. We 
may state in a few words, however, for the 
information of our readers, the prominent 
matters of interest on which the Assembly 
has acted since Monday morning. 

Monday morning was occupied in discus- 
sions as to going into the election of a 
Princeton Professor, during which a note 
was read from Dr. Boardman, requesting 
that his name be withdrawn from the nomi- 
nations for that Professorship, which was laid 
on the table. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, from 
the Committee on Seminaries, made a report, 
arranging the details for the organization of the 
new Seminary for the West; the new Semi- 
nary was named the “Danville Theological 
Seminary,” and a Board of Directors was 
elected. The Rev. Mr. McNeill, Assistant 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
addressed the Assembly in behalf of that 
Society. The judicial case of J. Russell 
against the Synod of Georgia was taken up, 
and much time consumed in reading the tes- 
timony. In the afternoon the Assembly 
proceeded to the order of the day—the eleo- 
tion of a Professor for Princeton. Dr Mo- 
Gill having requested that his name be 
withdrawn, the first ballotting resulted as 
follows:—Dr. Boardman, 98; Dr. Plumer, 
46; Dr. Spring, 25; Dr. McGill, 46; scat- 
tering, 2 ;—whole number of votes given, 217 
necessary to a choice, 109. There being 
no election, it was resolved to go into ano- 
ther ballotting on Tuesday morning at nine 
o’clock. 

On Tuesday the Assembly, on the recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Committee, re- 
solved not to receive the appeal of Dr. 
Solomon Andrews against the Synod of New 
Jersey. Dr. Murray reported a series of 
resolutions, highly approving the manage- 
ment and operations of the Board of Publi- 
cation during the past year. On account of 
the extended debates, we were not able to 
give an abstract of the excellent report of 
the Secretary of the Board of Publication in 
its ‘proper place. We shall give it else- 
where. The elections for ips in 
Princeton, Allegheny, and Danville Semi- 
naries, occupied a considerable part of the 
morning session. The results will be found 
‘in another paragraph, in this paper, and the 
full report as to these elections we shall give 
in our next paper. An additional report 
was made by the Finance Committee, which 
was adopted, directing the Trustees of the 
General Assembly in regard to the classifi- 
cation and investment of certain portions of 
the funds, and as to restoring losses sus- 
tained by some of the scholarships An 
order was passed for the Synod of Texas, 
which had failed to meet at its proper time, 
to meet in Galveston on the first Thursday 
of November next. The remainder of the 
day, including an evening session, with 
the morning of Wednesday, was occupied 
by the judicial case of Russell againat the 
Synod of Georgia. This case was finally 
decided, the Assembly refusing to sustain 
the complaint of Mr. Russell. The Stand- 
ing Committee on the Board of Education 


reported resolutions commendatory of the 
course of the Board, and members. were 
elected to fill vacancies. The discussions on 
the Seminary 
which we have in full, which will be found 


elections and other topics, 
ing, we will give next week, when we 


interesting, 
shall conclude the entire reports of this im- 


portant meeting of the General Assembly. 
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a nT an Hat pow | and that Dr Green would accept it. at a dead stop. The brethren were disheartened ; 
“of tha | they had nearly lost all Even the beloved 
a. Goa: rary ther said he had not the least ide for he 
it was Widen think of such a thing; if 80, why tl 
ae * heavy a Pr ria with so much earnestness oppose h — 1 tet the wes 
1 tion? It was with Dr. Green freely dish ry: The — of the Institution 
ag he could look at the thing in all its bearings, — 1 that of a rous merchant, | 
and act as duty should call him. All they 
a —— — —— asked was, that the Assembly would lay the had run down, and who apprehended that he ; 
as — — nomination before him. None could know Dr. should become a bankro 
a 4 Fairchild, and not respect and esteem him very — * — Nie on fault: — 
the Trustees of Alleghany Semi- t — 
3 “a nary not the least idea of nominating him migh — uy —_— ͤuP 
* : as their Professor. Dr. Beatty did not think matter, bat still the 
this was a bona fide nomination; it was obvi- 
a ; ously made for the mere purpose of heading 
oT them off. j 
1 Dr. R. J. Baecxinrives thought Dr. Beatty 
i had no right to make such an assertion as to what 
A if Dr. B iscla f 
nore ¥ b the, interests of that, Seminary: r. Beatty imed any intention of say- 
* nati, New, Dave ing what was offensive. 
Jr. SPRING thought that although he had been 
reatly gratified in listening to the course of this 
NINTH DAY. 
; 
| Vicinity. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
\e 
| Nols, and a wide region beyond both, were mis- 
sionary ground. The State, too, was occupied — * 
in other enterprises more important, he would 
good wand t venture to say, than this would 
dat gen | present circumstances. The people of 
wo men At each 990,000 souri had entered on the scheme of erecting 
. i, ley phe sell it. So they might, but then two Colleges—and Colleges had a close rela- ‘ 
hey ode sve, bay another location. It wae tion to Theological Seminaries; indeed, in the : 
oF et * Ee mere site for a Seminary. There prove successful. Report of the Board of Education, they were 
10 fo * interior of the State, anc 
* in b 
but — * 
2 2 id ode worth of pre calling any man from a distinguished position: leges. 
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Aim in an unusual degree for occupying a 


that De 


iF 
| 
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chairs. Thete is great reason for thankful- 
mess to God, that in all these elections, and 
‘th the discussions’ connected with them and 
wich the Seminaries, where so many diverse 


teréste were involved, there was ao much 


WIALDENSES. 


OMWANTIO interest bas always at. 


flock, humble and powerless, t 


of the Alpe, and doomed, during a large 
Portion of their existence, to suffer the most 
atrocious, heart-rending cruelties. Amidst all 
the hostility, oppression, and cruelty to which 
ware, subjected, 

fast to — 2 pro- 
from the apostles’ days to the present 
to the and 


erator of the 
Synod of the Waldenses. His address to the 
Assembly in French, translated by Dr. 
Baird; and his address at the public meet- 
ing, held in the evening to a general con- 

tion; made a deep impression on all 
“who. were present. His object in visiting 


this country is to secure aid from American 


and particularly to enable them to erect a 
Theolt Séminary. The whole amount 
them is about 350, 000 —about 
20,000 of which will suffice for the endow- 
ment of their Seminary, and this latter 
amount, it is hoped, may be raised by the 
Presbyterian Church. We sincerely hope 
that such may be the result. Presbyterians 
lave special reason to be interested in the 
aldenses. From apostolic days this re- 
matkuble people have preserved, and brought 
down to the present time, the system of 
ian doctrine and polity—having 
never been brought under the authority of 
Rome, and hence having had no need of a 
Reformation, when all the Christian world 
Papal bondage" 
The present position of this people, too, 
genders their appeal the more imperative. 
he King of Sardinia is now befriending 
hem. After hundreds of years, their pri- 
pon. doors are at last opened, and from their 
mountain fortresses they can invade Italy, 
‘and pour the gospel into the strongholds of 
Europe. 


Popery in For some great work, 
d bas, doub preserved these Wal- 
through all the fires of their manifold 


persecutions, and, from present indications, 


The General Assembly has addressed an 
appeal to the churches in their behalf, which 


‘will be found in another column. We sin- 


‘trust it may be read and responded to. 

‘Mr. can remain but a very short time in 
this country, and can visit but few churches. 
He must therefore depend, to a great extent, 
on free-wil] offerings, and collections volun- 
darily:made'by pastors. He ought not to be 
‘allowed .to go back to his people without 
“every dollar which he needs to carry out the 
‘Objects his people have in view. Out of the 
ebundance of the riches in the coffers of our 
American Christians, can we not give all 
t ig wanted by these poor Waldenses? A 
ore interesting or touching appeal than 
that made by the visit of Mr. Revel, never 
been made to the churches in this 


the sodtits year, given nearly ten thou- 
“sand — ‘Objects of benevolence. 
5b. 


School of the prophets. 
Boardman, and also the 


Oriental Literature, B. M. Pal- 
mer, D:'D} for Allegheny Seminary, Eocle- 
ingtical History, Alexander T. McGill, D. D.; 


m. 


it A* a five dol- 


lar note fell into our hands, on the back of 
which the was endorsed :— The 
last of $1000 spent in foolishness. Young 
men, beware. : T. H.” 

Sin is a hard master. It reduces many 
of its votaries to their last dollar. Nay, the 
wages of it is death, and this, as the quaint 
Dr. South remarks, is poor wages, which a 
} cannot live by. 


in ¥ 


Tur Watpenses.—We are pleased to 
learn that the Board of Publication have in 
hand a work illustrative of the history, doo- 
trines, and sufferings of those faithful wit- 
nesses for the truth, the Waldenses. The 
work will be edited by a gentleman well 
known in the literary world. In pictorial 
‘embellishments, typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be the counterpart of the 
beautiful “ Book of Poetry,” lately pub- 
lished by the Board, and will vie with any 


American press. 


BoanD oF Foreign Missions. — At a 
special meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, held 
in Philadelphia on the 30th inst., the Rev. 
J. Leighton Wilson, formerly a missionary 
to Africa, was appointed a Corresponding 


| Secretary of the Board, to be co-ordinate 


with the Mesars. Lowries. 


Grclesinstiral Attord. 


The Rev. Solomon Maenair was installed 
pastor of the church and congregation of Mans- 
field, Warren county, New Jersey, on the 12th 
‘inst., by the Presbytery of Newton. The Rev. 
G. Van Artedalen preached the sermon, the 
‘Rey. James Lewers presided, and proposed the 
constitutional questions, the Rev. Henry Reeves 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. A. 
H. Hand the charge to the people. 

On the 13th of April, the Presbytery of New 
Lisbon ‘ordained and installed the Rev. A. 8. 
Billings pastor of the church at East Palestine, 
Ohio. Price the sermon, and 
Mx. Hays gave the charge to both pastor and 
0. i the same meeting, William G. 
Marsh was licensed to preach the gospel. 
On the 17th inst. the Presbytery of West 
Jersey installed the Rev. John A. Annin pas- 
ter of the church at Cedarville. | 

„On the 18th inst. the same Presbytery or- 
dained Mr. William E. Baker, and installed 
him pastor of the Second church of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, and at the same time ordained 
Mr. George S. Woodhull as an Evangelist. 
The pastoral relation existing between the 
Rev. Miles T. Merwin and the church of Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania, has been dissolved. His 
post office address will be at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for a short period. 

The Rev. R. W. Landis has accepted a call 
from the Second church of Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, to which place his correspondents will ad- 
dress him 


The Rev. James M. McDonald of New York, 
has declined the call tendered him by the First 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The Rev. J. B. Adams having taken charge 
of the churches of New Berlin, Mifflinsburgh, 
and Hartleton, Pennsylvania, his post office is 
New Berlin, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. John M. Crabb has removed from 
Montpelier to Williams Centre, Williams coun- 
ty, Ohio. Correspondents will please address 


— 


The General Assembly and the 
Waldenses. 
The General Assembly of the Presbyteri 
Church in the United States to the Ci 
under their care—G 
our privilege, durin resent session, to re- 
een a guest the — J. P. Revel, Mode- 
rator of the Waldensian 8 , and represent- 
ative of that ancient and venerable Church. 
Standing upon the same platform of doctrine 
and order with ourselves—being Calvinistic in 
the one, and Presbyterian in the other—this 
Church is endeared to us on many grounds ;— 
because she can trace her lin „in a direct 
historic line, to that primitive Church, which, 
for aught we know, was founded by Apostolic 
labours; because through that long night of a 
thousand years, when the nations of the earth 
** wandered after the beast,“ she kept the bea- 
con light of trath and Godliness upon her Al- 
pine watch-tower; because her mountain fast- 
nesses have afforded an asylum to the perse- 
cuted saints of the Lord in every land, during 
those ages when “the woman was drunken 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus;” be- 
cause, 22 six centuries the grace and 
wer of have preserved her, like the 
— he erg amidst the flames of persecu- 
tion—and thus she stands forth a precious me- 
morial of God’s covenant fidelity, and of 
Christ's power, as King in Zion, to keep his 
seed alive upon the earth : because, not needing 
herself to be reformed, +e has = every age 
earnestly sympathized with every effort to purge 
the Chur of error and 
been a 
faithful witness for 


six hundred years s 

and the truth, furnish- 
ing a noble army of Confessors, who have 
sealed their testimony with their blood; and, 
28 in every age, she has been a Mission- 
ary Church, devoted to Evangelical labours— 
and now, in the first lull of that storm which 
has so long beaten upon her, she comes forth 
from the cleft in the rock and girds herself 

anew to the R of Christianity. 
Though like the conies they are a feeble 
folk, numbering only 23,000 souls, who glean 
a scanty subsistence from their mountain ter- 
races, yet “the abundance of their joy and 
their bow poverty have abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality.” They have under- 
taken not only to sustain their own Pastorates, 
but to build churches in Turin, Genoa, Pigue- 
rol, Nice, and other important places contigu- 
ous to, their territory; to sustain Missionaries, 
whom the word of the Lord may 
yond ;” and es- 


object, Obristian your 
sympathy and aid, since Mr. Revel, the repre- 
sentative of this Martyr Church, has time to do 
pay to introduce himself to us, and 

in 
thren, it will be 
done. Do with 
hand and ‘your heart m : 
and send your contributions * God may 
to 
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of the annuals which have issued from the N 


iomally dig up; and ss for those who want 
all things new, they may skip over what 
not, and meet me at the opening 
of more attractive chapters. : 
LI remember that when I first began to love, 
from the heart, the theology of John Calvin, 
to his marvellous genius and 
the greatness of the wotk he wrought for our 
and Master, I was seized with a strong 
desire to see the place of his toils, and to walk 
amid the monuments made memorable by his 
bodily presence. I used to dream of this privi- 
lege, but never hoped to realize it; but Provi- 
dence has brought me here, Geneva is my 
present home, and if it will give you any plea- 
sure, you shall know what kind of a place it is. 

Coming from Paris you enter Geneva after a 
‘weary diligence ride of one hundred and twenty 
miles from Dijon, where you have been dropped 
by the cars, in their swift transit to the South. 
If you are as unfortunate as myself, and if your 
pleasure travelling happens to be in the early 
Spring, you will have a sad time of it. The 
first sensation is very pleasant, as the driver 
cracks his long whip, and the fresh horses fly 
-over the smooth, hard road. But wait a little. 
A long night of wakefulness dampens your 
ardour, and the cold wind whistling through 
the cracks freezes your blood. It would be 
pleasant now to be by the fireside. But no! 
you must go on. You console yourself with the 
. of fine scenery after sunrise. Day 
breaks, but there is a thick sky and a drench- 
ing rain—so you go all day long moody, sad, 
and hungry, the monotony only varied by here 
and there the sight of an old town, black with 
age and dirt. As night comes again, you are 
entertained with pleasant stories about snow 
in the mountains several feet deep, and it is 
considered exceedingly doubtful whether the 
‘diligence can make the passage. The eye soon 
confirms the testimony given to the ear. Great 
flurries of snow are swept against the crazy 
vehicle, and the horses begin to plod wearily, 
and the guard and driver to swear in company. 
You commence now to climb the mountains— 
the Jura—and you recall all that you have read 
about avalanches, and people buried alive in 
snow drifts. At last a wretched inn is reached, 
and out of a pure dread of starvation you enter, 
and, eyes shut, bolt the beef and cabbage they 
offer you, and really feel refreshed. By this 
time, a consultation has been held without, in 
the stables, and as the result, several crazy 
sleighs have been brought into requisition. It 
is marvellous that four bodies and eight legs 
can be shut up in such a narrow crib; but 
there they are, and there they must stay for 
hours, stiff and numb. You are at length at 
the foot of the Jura, on the borders of Switzer- 
land; the Jura is all gone, and you resort again 
to the diligence, by which you are rolled into 
Geneva at six o’clock in the morning, with no 
thought but that of a good bed and a long, long 
sleep. I owe nobody any resentment for such a 
villanous ride as this, for it was unavoidable. 
I only record my experience as a caution to all 
romancing tourists against crossing the Jura in 
March. Mountain scenery in a snow-storm is 
not very inviting. 

But to return to Geneva. Like Jerusalem of 
old, it is girt about with everlasting hills, lying 
snugly nestled between the range of the Jura on 
one side and that of the Alps of Savoy on the other. 
Built on both sides of the Rhone, and at the 
very extremity of the beautiful Lake Leman, 
it rises steeply from its shores, and frowns like 
a grim, wrinkled giant over its smoothly blue 
waters. Apart from its historical associations, 
the city itself, i. e., what of it is shut up within 
the walls, presents nothing of particular inter- 
est. Like all old walled towns, its streets are 
narrow and damp, the houses lofty and black, 
and the whole aspect cheerless in the extreme. 
You sigh in vain for a bright ray of sunshine; 
and as for cheerful looking houses, that may 
remind you of the luxury of American cities, 
they are few and far between. The same house 
almost invariably holds many families, and you 
may freely enter any front door, and mount 
four, five, or six stories, and never be question- 
ed as to your business. I would be led into an 
inextricable labyrinth if I should attempt to 
describe to you the streets. Narrow and with- 
out sidewalks, people, wagons, asses, and mar- 
ket-baskets all mingled in wild confusion, you 
have to tread them carefully. From one to an- 
other there are many short passages through 
dark and forbidding alleys. They lead you 
everywhere and nowhere, and every time you 
emerge from them, you have to take new bear- 
ings like a sailor on the pathless ocean. Not 
the least curious thing about these streets is 
their names. In Philadelphia, you look at the 
names of your streets, and that isall. They 
suggest nothing. Here they form quite a his- 
torical and interesting study. Here, for in- 
stance, is the street of the Bakers, there of the 
Merchants, there again of the Philosophers, and 
still again of the Priests; and they all tell you 
of the olden times, when men of these different 
professions were grouped together in these par- 
ticular quarters. Then here again is the street 
of the Good Children, undoubtedly the locality 
of an ancient school, and there (must I say it?) 
the street of Hell, and that of Purgatory; and, 
singularly enough, they both lead to one of the 
principal churches of the city. The philoso- 
phy of these names, I have not yet been able to 
divine. 

But let us hasten out of the city proper. It 
is too gloomy and sad for such a bright spring 
day as this. We go through the Port Neuve, 
and walk about the beautiful ramparts. How 
enchanting! What a contrast to the dark, 
frowning city! What a rebuke from the God 
of nature, smiling in green fields and shady 
groves, to the men who have shut themselves 
out from heaven’s pure light behind their thick 
walls! Shall we walk? Take any road we will, 
and we will find it lovely. Great trees over- 
arch our path, and interweave their branches 
above our heads. Hawthorn hedges regale us 
with their sweet perfume. The beautiful prim- 
rose skirts our way, and offers its loveliness to 
the eye; and if in the evening, the nightingale 
will enchant us with her mellow notes. Villa 
will succeed villa; and picturesque Swiss houses 
will peep out from thick bowers of vines and 
shady oaks. So it will be for miles around, 
and you will find that more of Geneva is with- 
out its walls than within them. The environs 
of the city are thus very extensive, and as beau- 
tiful as can be imagined. 

But let us stand still and gaze, and from 
beauty we ascend to grandeur. From the heights 
of the city we look down upon the beautiful 
Lake Leman. Its placid waters stretch before 
us as far as the eye can reach, Its sloping 
“banks are covered with a carpet of green, scat- 
tered over with luxurious villas. To the left 
extends the long chain of the Jura, guarding 
Switzerland from France, still white with snow. 
To the light rise the Alps of Savoy, piercing 
the air with their sharp, needle-like points, and 
beyond them all the glorious Mont Blanc, the 
monarch of mountains, with “its thousand 
years of snow.” Though sixty miles away, it 
stands forth, on a clear day, with an outline 
perfectly distinct. You never tire of gazing 
upon it. It is the embodiment of silent sub- 
limity. 

Thus, about Geneva, beauty and grandeur 
dwell side by side. On the one hand, you are 
led to contemplate God in those minute details 
which mark his all-embracing providence and 
his universal care: on the other, you are carried 
away to wonder at those lofty conceptions which 
have left their imprint upon these sublime and 
eternal bills. 

Such is Geneva, presenting two aspects; the 
one, dark, damp, and chilling, as you shut 

up within the walls which man has 
built; the other, bright, cheerful, and sublime, 
as you go out into the beautiful campagne, and 
meet the fresh breath of a pure and invigorating 


atmosphere. 
More than once (it may be a foolish conceit) 


once hated, now breathed upon by the Holy 
Spirit, become radiant with a hitherto undis- 
covered loveliness. What the godless intellect 
rejected, the heart, that has let in God, joyful- 
ly embraces! 

But to close this letter, already too long, let 
me add that Geneva is at present a thriving 
city. Containing a population of 40,000, it is 
constantly increasing. The great thoroughfare 
to the Alps and to Italy in the summer, it is 
crowded with strangers, and hotels are almost 
as numerous and large as in our Atlantic 
cities. No railroad has hitherto invaded the 
quiet of these hills, but an order has just been 
passed for the construction of three, which 
shall here have their centre. These will give 
a wonderful impetus to the place, and ere long, 
the old familiar features so long preserved of 
the city of Calvin will be swept away by the 
resistless enterprise of the nineteenth century. 
So be it, if, thereby, a way is made for the gos- 
pel, and for the melting down of all nations 
into one Christian brotherhood. Very traly 
yours, Birra. 


LETTER FROM PITTSBURGH. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


PrrrssurneH, May 26th, 1853. 

Two Synods have been in session in this city 
during the past week,—the General Synod of 
the Associate or Secession Church, and the 
General Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Church of the West. Many distinguished dele- 
gates have been in attendance in each. The 
most prominent object which has engaged their 
attention is. the question of a union between 
the two bodies. As the precise position of the 
various Presbyterian bodies of the country 
may not be exactly understood by all your 
readers, they may be aided, perhaps, by a brief 
historical statement. 

Upon the re-establishment of the Church of 
Scotland after the Revolution of 1688, a small 

refused connexion with the Church as 
then established, because, in their judgment, 
she had, in certain particulars, fallen from the 
Reformation, set forth and sworn to in the 
“Solemn League and Covenant.” These Dis- 
senters, commonly called Covenanters, took the 
name of Reformed Presbyterians. About 1733, 
another party seceded from the Established 
Church of Scotland for nearly the same causes 
which, more than a century later, have led to 
the Secession of the present Free Church. 
These Seceders took the name of Associate 
Presbyterians! But in 1746, a dispute arose 
amongst them relative to the Burgher’s Oath, 
(some being willing to admit persons who took 
the oath, and others wishing to exclude them,) 
which resulted in their separation into two dif- 
ferent communions, called Burghers and Anti- 
Burghers, both claiming to be the Associate 
Presbytery. About the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War the representatives of these vari- 
ous bodies, then in this country, united under 
the name of the Associate Reformed Synod of 
North America, comprising at the time of its 
formation in October, 1782, three Presbyteries 
and fourteen ministers. A portion of this 
body, in 1822, united with the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church; the Synod of 
the Carolinas separated, on the ground of 
slavery; and the Synod of New York, on the 
ground of greater liberality in the matters of 
psalmody and communion. 
The territory of the Associate Reformed Sy- 
nod of the West extends over Western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and the Western States; and 
the number of its ministers is about one hun- 
dred and fifty. Meanwhile, the Covenanters 
and the Seceders emigrating to this country 
subsequent to the Union, erected each again 
their independent organizations, and have now 
grown to considerable size; the Synod of the 
former being now in session in Chicago, and 
that of the latter, as already stated, in this 
city. 

The negotiations for union between the two 
bodies meeting here, which have been renewed 
at intervals for thirty years or more, seem like- 
ly again to terminate fruitlessly. Last year, 
the Secession Synod proposed a basis of union 
to the Associate Reformed, which did not prove 
acceptable. This year, proposals were made 
on the other side, and several letters passed, 
but without any definite result. The Secession 
Synod insists upon a testimony, in addition to 
the Westminster Confession, held in common by 
the two bodies, in which the particular views of 
the Church, distinguishing them from other 
Presbyterian communions, shall be set down, 
and the voice of the Church be lifted against 
prevailing errors and sins. The Associate Re- 
formed Synod insist that such a testimony must 
be brief, must not reiterate what is already in 
the Confession, nor contain matters of doubt- 
ful disputation. What, then, are the weighty 
matters which divide these two bodies of Chris- 
tians? They are briefly two:—The descend- 
ing obligation of covenants, and whether tem- 
poral benefits form a part of the purchase of 
Christ’s death. These bodies will probably 
continue apart for a while longer; but they 
must eventually come together. Their mission- 
aries in Oregon have already united. The 
younger men are more inclined to union and to 
liberality of sentiment, than those who are 
older, and who are wedded to the existing 
state of things. Even upon the subjects of 
psalmody and of close communion, a change 
of sentiment and feeling is gradually going 
on; and we shall be much mistaken if in 
twenty years, these bodies do not find them- 
selves prepared to come together upon a more 
liberal basis than either of them would be wil- 
ling to propose now. The present stiffness of 
the Seceder body may be judged of from a 
complaint being entered by one of the Presby- 
teries against a minister for having allowed a 
Presbyterian minister to preach in his pulpit, 
and from a proposal to appoint one of their 
number who will be present at the next Assem- 
bly of the Free Church of Scotland, a delegate 
to convey their fraternal salutations to that 
bodyy being laid upon the table. There are 
many among them, however, who lament this 
narrowness on the part of their brethren, and 
who are longing and labouring for better things. 

Their plan of raising funds is different from 
ours, and seems to be with them prompt and 
efficient, Whatever sum they require for mis- 
sionary purposes, Theological Seminaries, and 
the like, is by the Synod levied proportionally 
upon the various Presbyteries, and by the 
Presbyteries assessed upon the individual 
churches. I have been particularly impressed 
with their mode of dealing with their young 
licentiates. We are very apt to turn them off 
to shift for themselves as they best can. If, 
after a process of candidating, in a high degree 
trying to the feelings, they can press them- 
selves into a situation, very well. If, dis- 

with the want of early success, they 
sink down despondingly, they have, perhaps, 
no one to take them by the hand and help 
them forward. In the Seceder and Associate 
Reformed Churches, there-is every year a list 
of appointments made out for their licentiates 
and ministers without charge. They are as 
signed so many months; it may be, to one 
Presbytery, so many months to another, and 
so on. Then the Presbytery directs that on 
such a Sabbath he shall preach in this vacant 
charge, on such another Sabbath in another, 
and so on. This being done, after consulta- 
tion with both the licentiates and the represen- 
tatives of the churches is satisfactory all round, 
support, and affords them a speedy prospect of 


— 


dating. 


wes? 


3 the Presbyterian. 


Editore Presbyterians are, 
believe, the world over, remarkable 
r their freedom from a yting 
irit. I am not sare that they are not 
highly —— even for an undue lib- 
erality. y ne Saws much upon the 
reasonableness, truthfalness, the 
‘sériptural authority of their beautiful 
standards, without the addition of a be- 
ing effort to make them known. 
om do our ministers introduce 
disputed questions into the pulpit. We 
have very few tracts that point out our 
peouliarities. The consequence is, our 
members often entertain loose views of 
our special tenets, and others are 
strangely ignorant of our doctrines and 
lity. In times of religious excite- 
ment, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopa- 
lians, hurry in with their sectarian 
tracts to draw off the minds of our 
serious youth from the exclusive con- 
sideration of ‘ the one thing needful” — 
they distract their attention by urging 
the importance of immersion—by pre- 
senting caricature views of Calvinism— 
and by insisting upon the three orders 
of the ministry for the validity of a 
true Church. All the while we are 
suffering harm by our silence. 

Now, I think it is high time for our 
Church to shake off her apparent apa- 
thy and indifference, and to assert her 
claims. 

The American Revolution was, to a 
great extent, brought about by Presby- 
terians. Her ministers and her mem- 
bers were — 1 most active agents 
in promoting the cause of regulated 
liberty, and of maintaining the rights 
of the colonies. So that Adolphus, the 
Tory English historian, in his account 
of the American war, was not far out 
of the way when he charged the Pres- 
byterian clergy, from their central point 
of convention in Philadelphia, with a 
prominent part in agitating and pro- 
moting the cause of the rebels.“ 

A distinguished lawyer of Louisiana, 
not long since, remarked to me, that in 
his deliberate judgment, the Revolu- 
tionary war ought to be denominated 
— Struggle for Presbyterian princi- 

es. 

; The same doctrinal truths and politi- 
cal principles, the proclaiming of which 
had so potent an influence in bringing 
on that eventful struggle, are equall 
required now to sustain those blood- 
bought religious and civil liberties which 
we have inherited from our fathers. 

It is quite time that Presbyterians 
were up and doing. The radical errors 
and heresies—social, moral, civil, reli- 
gious, judicial —which are rife all over 
our land, and which often threaten dis- 
aster to both Church and State, de- 
mand, trumpet-tongued, a more tho- 
rough and distintive exhibition of Bible 
truth. 

For a small manual, I know of no 
tract more suitable for general distribu- 
tion, than Dr. Miller’s little work on 
‘“‘PRESBYTERIANISM.” It is a very 
condensed and comprehensive statement 
of our doctrines, polity, and order — 
multum in parvo. 

Let our Board of Publication get up 
a handsomely bound edition of that 
tract, unaccompanied by any other trea- 
tise, until some able divine shall expand 
some points which might beadded. Then 
let the Assembly devise some plan to 
have a copy of it placed in every Pres- 
byterian family in the nation, and to 
its wide circulation among others. 

t would promise an incalculable 
amount of good, and put an end to 
many of those distorted statements in 
relation to our Church, which are con- 
stantly made by ignorant or designing 
men. 

The mission of the Presbyterian 
Church is not only to bless her own 
fold, but, by her example and her light, 
to spread a benign influence into other 
Churches. | 

Her power for good is felt where the 
the source of light is not recognized or 
seen; and that power would be far more 
wide-spreading, were we more faithful 
in holding up the light which God has 
given us. If we have the truth, why 
shall we adulterate or conceal it? Why 
shall * not contend earnestly for the 
faith 


A Georaia PRESBYTERIAN. 


FORBIGN (TEMS. 


Anniversaries IN Lonpon.—The usual 
May meetings were held during last week 
in London. ‘The annual report of the 
Church Missionary Society showed an in- 
come of £120,932, an increase of £2257 
over last year. ‘The Naval and Military 
Bible Society, it appeared, had distributed 
23,000 copies of the Scriptures during the 
year. The Religious Tract Society had 
had an income of £77,690 during the year. 
The tract on the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington had reached a circulation of 350,000, 
and that on the Madiais 160,000. Total 
issue of publications since commencement 
of the Society, 602,000,000. 


Da. Newman.—A private letter from 
Rome, of the 21st ult., states that the Pope has 
sent a special blessing to Dr. Newman, in 
his own ‘handwriting, which is not usually 
done. I had the document in my hands,“ 
adds the writer, “and I give you the trans- 
lation as well as my memory serves me :— 
“May the Almighty and merciful God 
bless him, and give him grace and strength 
to withstand the assaults of his enemies, and 
to resist the attacks of the Evil One; and 
may he remember that, being acceptable to 
God, he must be well proved by tempta- 
tion.“ 


Antiquity or THE Maoniryine GLAss.— 
It is a curious circumstance that a bona 
fide magnifying glass, identified by Sir 
David Brewster as decidedly and designedly 
such, was recently found by Mr. Lagard in 
one of the temples at Nineveh. Mr. Lay- 
ard says that many of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions and other small sculptures are so 
delicately cut, and so minute, as to be 
1 almost illegible without a magnifying 

ass,” 


gl 

Present To THE Parme MINISTER OF THE 
Kino or Danomey.—-A most magnificent and 
unique present has just been forwarded by 
the Hope, from Bristol, to an African prince, 
the Prime Minister of the King of Dahomey, 
with a view to induce that monarch to en- 
courage a legitimate trade with England in 
palm-oil, &c., instead of pursuing, as he at 
presentdoes, the infamous and debasing slave 
trade. The present, which has been for- 
warded by Mr. John Wood, an African 
merchant of Bristol, is a most novel one, 
consisting of a silver hip and shower-bath, 
weighing 1330 ounces, standing about seven 
feet ten inches in height, and valued at 
nearly $5000. 


Penny To Kossutu.—A 
crowded meeting was held in London re- 
cently, at the London Tavern, Lord Dudley 
Swart in the chair, to present Louis Kossuth 
with a pictorial copy of the works of 
Shakspeare, which had been purchased 
with the pennies of 10,000 working men. 
Mr. Jerrold handed the volumes to 
M. Kossuth. The Hungarian leader then 


settlement, without the humiliation of candi | 


— the meeting in a long and elo- 
quent speech. Among the other speakers 


were Mr b. Sir Joshua W 5 
Wire. 
nounces that the chart 


of the pilot 


ea of Columbus in his discovery 
ew World, has been purchased in Paris, 
by order of the Spanish Government, for 


the sum of 4000 francs. It lately belonged 
to Baron Walkenaer, whose y was 
sold some weeks ago in Paris. . 


Scotcn Spain.— A vessel 
sailed from Greenock recently for Santander 
with fourteen’ lads, on their way to the 
Scotch College, which has existed since the 
times of our Reformation, in the ancient 
but now decayed city of Valladolid, in the 
interior of Spain. The foung men, one of 
whom belongs to Greenock, and the others 
to Glasgow, Edinburgh, &c., are under the 
charge of a priest. 
fessors in this College are all Scotchmen, 
and the lads are intended to be trained as 
priests of the Church of Rome.— Greenock 
Advertiser. 


Baitisu Inpian Heatuenisu Con- 
PARED.—At the annual meeting of the Ra 
School Union, recently held in London, the 
Rev. Dr. Duff, who was one of the speak- 
ers, in the course of his address said— 
“He had been comparing notes between 
the condition of the heathen of London and 
the heathen of India, and he was compelled 
to say that, contrasted with the outrageous 
and wild orgies of Indian heathenism, there 
were lamentable proofs that that heathen- 
ism was actually surpassed in wickedness 
by the metropolis of England—(hear)—and 
he believed it would continue to be so until 
the ministers of the gospel learned to turn 
out on the Sabbath day, and go down from 
the great churches into the lanes and alleys 
of the city, to converse with the miserable 
creatures who inhabited these dens of crime 
and infamy, instead of meeting them, as 
was too often the case, with the scowl of 
contempt upon their countenances. (Hear, 
hear.) He had, during the previous Sab- 
bath, paid a visit to that notorious place, 
Rag Fair; ahd although it was supposed 
that the statements put forth respecting it 
had been ex ted, he could say de- 
cidedly that that was not by any means the 
case. (Hear, hear.) On the contrary, he 
thought that the wickedness of its inhab- 
itants had not been adequately described.“ 


Tus Avtnoress or Tom's 
Canin” anp THE Maraiace Question.— 
Mrs. Stowe having, (says the London Dai 
News,) in the “Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” spoken of marriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife in language intended to 
be ironical, but liable to be misunderstood 
as condemnatory of such unions, has been 
requested to remove all doubt by a declara- 
tion of her opinion. The following letter 
has been received in reply :—-Edinburgh, 
April 27.—Dear Sir,—The question was 
discussed extensively in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and the New- 
school body (as it is called) generally held 
to the propriety of such marriages. I did 
then, and still do, coincide with them in 
that opinion.“ Very respectfully yours, 
H. B. Srowe.”’ 


Tus Courtereb Revision or tae Cut- 
nese Scairrures.—lIt will be no little grati- 
fication to many of our readers to know that, 
after seven years’ toil, and many unlooked- 
for obstacles, the revision—rather the re- 
translation—of the holy Scriptures into 
the Chinese language, was completed early 
this year at Shanghae, by the Rev. Dr. 
Medhurst, and Messrs. Stronach and Milne, 
agents of the London Missionary Society. 


Nor a Bap Decision.—The Judge of 
the County Court, held at Bury, has de- 
cided not to allow payment for liquor sup- 
plied after a person has become drunk. in 
one instance, where a considerable sum 
was claimed on an ale score, he reduced it 
to 1s, 6d., supposing that this sum expended 
on ale, would be sufficient to make a per- 
son drunk. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tus New Territrory.—From Washington 
Territory we have advices to March 26th, by 
the Paget Sound Columbian, which says that a 
constant stream of emigration had been flow- 
ing into that territory for the last few months, 
causing a great addition to the business of the 
Sound settlements. At the date mentioned, 
there were fifteen saw-mills in operation, be- 
sides several others in contemplation. A large 
number of persons were engaged in the lumber 
business, which had increased very greatly. 
Many emigrants had arrived from Southern 
Oregon, a great many others were on the way, 
and etill more were expected to come. 


Tue Navy Derartment.—In consideration 
of the difficulty of procuring seamen for the 
Navy, and the inconvenience to which the pub- 
lic service is thereby subjected, has issued an 
order allowing a bounty of thirty dollars to each 
able seaman, and twenty dollars to each ordi- 
nary seaman, which will be paid to such as may 
enlist for the naval services on or after the first 
day of June. The usual advance of three 
months’ pay will be continued. 


Science.—The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will hold its next an- 
nual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 28th 
of July. This is the meeting which was post- 
poned last summer, in consequence of appre- 
hensions of the cholera. The Association has 
had no public gathering since the meeting at 
Albany in 1851, and the results of the investi- 

tions of the scientific men of the country, 
— the period which has since elapsed, will 
add peculiar interest and value to the present 
session. 

Eaicsson Professor Norton of Yale 
College, has contributed to the Medical Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts an article upon Erics- 
son’s Caloric Engine. He arrives at the con- 
clusion that it is a valuable invention, with 
some important improvements over the steam 
engine. He says that the Ericsson engine 
saves from one-sixth to one-third the fuel, and 
that if its full estimated power should be here- 
after developed, it will save 70 per cent. of the 
fuel; that its weight for the same actual power 
is three times as great as that of the steam en- 
gine; that if its estimated power be developed, 
as much as 30 per cent. will be added to its 
weight; that this great weight will prevent its 
application to the propulsion of vessels at a high 
speed; and that the same reason will prevent its 
adaptation for inland navigation and locomo- 
tives. 

Sanowica Istanps.—The National I[ntelli- 

encer states that the editors of that journal 

ve reason to believe that a concession of the 
sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands has not 
been offered to the United States by their King, 
Kamehameha, and that “the overture said to 
have been made, was not a cession of the 
Islands, but simply a protectorate against the 
sup design of France on the independence 
of the Islands.” 


American Japan Expepition.—The Singa- 
e Free Press of the Ist of April says: —“ The 
nited States steam frigate Mississippi, Captain 
Lee, arrived here on the 25th ult., and left this 
for China, on the 29th. This is one of the fleet 
destined fur the expedition to Japan. The re- 
sult of this demonstration will be known before 
the close of the year. Should it be successful, 
it will exert a great influence on the commer- 
cial and political affairs of this part of the 
world.” 


Naw Power.—The National 
Intelligencer says that a patent has been lately 
secured in Washi and in Europe also, by 
Mr. L. R. Breisack of New York, for ma- 
chinery which he has invented, “to produce 
and then to use water power for propelling 
vessels.” 


Tas Noars Paciric Exptorine Expepition. 
— This squadron, consisting of four vessels and 
a supply ship, sailed from Norfolk, Virginia, on 
Monday the 30th ult., under command of Cap- 
tain C. Ri Id, United States Navy. The 
object of this expedition is the exploration and 
survey of the China and Japan Seas, North 
Pacific Ocean. | 


Tas Arctic Expgpirion.— The second 
American expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, sailed from New York, under the 
command of Dr. E. K. Kane, the surgeon of the 
former expedition, on Tuesday last, 3let ult. 
He wasa ied down the bay by his father, 


Judge Kane, his three brothers, and à large 
number of friends. The expedition consists 
of only the brig Advance. The entire number 
of men in the Advance 3 
all of them are quite young. 


brig is pro- 


The Superior and Pro- 


the canal. The limbe are rly perfect, and 

are completely to Stone. 
Tirty-rive Cows Borst.—A barn, situated 

ona ing to Van Rensselaer, 


Albany, New York, and occupied by John Fer- 
i ed last week, with thirty-five 


Pamputet Postacs.—The Postmaster Gene- 
ral, availiog himself of the authority contained 
in a provision of the postage act of 3d March, 
1851, has ordered a reduction in the rate of 
postage on pamphlets and magazines sent to, or 
received from, foreign countries 


Caution—Sinoutar Cause or 
horrible calamity has just occurred in Paris, 
Canada West, and it may be well to make it 
known, as such accidents ought to serve as an 
example. A gentleman feeling a slight itch- 
ing in his ear, took up a friction match in order 
to dispel it. In the ardour of a conversation he 
was sustaining, he introduced the sulphurous 
end; the contact soon produced ignition, and 
the wer Be of the ear caught fire; a por- 
tion of sulphur adhered to the flesh, and 
burnt there persistently. The unfortunate man 
never spoke again. His sufferings were so 
agonizing that his tongue became powerless, 
and after two days torment and unavailing ef- 
forts of the surgeon, he died. 


Usiteo States axp Spain.—Advices from 
Madrid, received by the Arctic, state that the 
Madrid papers are very indignant at the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Soule, and are clamorous 
for his rejection by the Spanish Government. 


Licatsina.—In the vicinity of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, a farmer had fifteen fowls killed by 


poplar tree near the coop, but did not, from ap- 
pearance, strike the coop itself. The feathers 
of the dead fowls had the appearance of having 
been exposed to a hot fire, and were badly 
scorched. 


Eriscopat Bisuor Error or Nortu Caro- 
Lina.—The Rev. Dr. Atkinson of Baltimore, 
has been elected Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of North Carolina, by the Diocesan Convention, 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the perversion 
of Bishop Ives. 


A Lone Wiit.—Henry A. Hamilton was last 
week engaged recording in the books of the 
Probate Court of this county, one of the longest 
wills, perhaps, of record in this State, if not in 
the United States. The will is that of the late 
General James Taylor of Newport, Kentucky. 
It covers 214 of royal octavo, closely (and 
we inay add well) written. The fee for record- 
ing it amounted to $2180. It relates to 
perty valued at $4,000,000, and gives om 
and property to more than twenty human beings 
and their posterity. As the testator was the 
owner of real estate in twenty-six counties of 
this State, the will has to be recorded in each 
of them.— Xenian (Ohio) Torchlight. 


Cotonists ror Liserta.—A company of 
more than ninety negroes, emancipated by their 
owners at Philadelphia, Tennessee, have ar- 
rived at Savannah, whence they will embark in 
the barque Adelaide, for Liberia. 


Tue Wor.o's Fain is New — The 
architects of the Crystal Palace have reported 
in writing to the Directors that the building 
will be completed so as to be ready for the re- 
ception of goods by the middle of June, and the 
Directors thereupon feel confident that they 
will be enabled to open the exhibition between 
the Ist and the 15th of July. 


Maine Law.—Liqour laws, on the Maine 
principle, have been passed by the Legislatures 
of Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan. 

Keoxux.—During the last eight weeks the 
population of Keokuk, Iowa, has increased about 

; many in the suburbs live in tents, which 
extend over a mile square. 


— The 
says:—* Two deaths from the inhalation of 
chloroform, in both cases administered by medi- 


one in Trumbull county, Ohio, and one in this 
city. From the frequent deaths from this 
cause, it becomes a serious question whether 
its use ought not to be prohibited.” .[The most 
judicious physicians have already abandoned 
the use of chloroform. The washed ether is 
equally efficacious, and has none of the bad 
qualities of the former. } 


FURBIGN Nis WS. 


FROM HUROP . 


The steamships Arctic and Arabia bring London 
papers to the 2ist of May. 

A ous snow storm took place in England on the 
9th of May. The snow was so deep as to delay the 
railway trains several hours. In France, also, there 
had been unseasonable weather and a snow storm. 

Among the passengers in the Arctic is the late 
American Minister to France, William C. Rives, 
with his family, and Commodore Aulick, the bearer 
of despatches from China and London. Commo- 
dore Aulick reached England from China by the 
Overland route. 

Hon. J. R. Ingersoll and his niece, Miss Wil- 
cocks, of Philadelphia, were entertained on the 
eve of their departure from London, by Mr. George 
Peabody, the well-known banker, at a superb din- 
ner given at the“ Star and Garter,’”? Richmond. 
About one hundred and fifty guests were present, 
among whom was Ex-President Van Buren, In the 
evening there were some additions to the company, 
and a concert was given. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British House of Lords was discussing the 
affairs of the East India Company, the re-char- 
ter of which is soon to be determined. The main 
question has rather unexpectedly assumed a consid- 
erable degree of uncertainty, while it has pro- 
voked a very thorough dissection of the vast and 
unmanageable machinery of the India Company. 
Ministerial explanations were asked for regarding 
the annexation of Pegu, and the reported interven- 
tion in the affairs of China. Sir C. Wood stated, in 
reply to the first, that the territory was held by the 
authority of the Governor-General of India, havi 
the approval of the executive at home, in lieu 
war expenses. Lord John Russel answered the last 
by acknowledging that hie Celestial Majesty had 
sought British aid, but that nothing further than the 

rotection of English property would be attempted. 

e Customs Acts Report, and that of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means on the Gladstone Budget, 
were accepted. A bill for the better regulation of 
nunneries had been introduced, in which the ha- 
beas corpus of the constitution was intended to super- 
sede the habeas corpus of the Church with regard to 
young ladies. The House of Commons refused to 
grant money for repairs to Maynooth College, and the 
Government had determined not to push the question 
further. Mrs. Stowe had been received with great en- 
thusiasm, at Exeter Hall, by the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, the Earl of Shaftebury, pre- 
siding. Professor Stowe and the Rev. Mr. Ward, 
a coloured man, addressed the assemblage. The 
screw, steamship Phenix, commanded by Inglefield, 
has been ordered to depart on the search for Sir 
John Franklin. Captain Penny and his wife go out 
in the Pheenix, to found a permanent settlement in 
the Arctic regions. The Dublin Exhibition has been 
unusually successful. 


FRANCE. 


Mr. Rives, the American Minister, had an inter- 
view with the Emperor, on the 12th ult., and pre- 
sented the letters recalling him from the French 
mission. The imperial — for the revival of 
two sections of the penal code, excited deep feel- 
ings of apprehension for the peace of the country. 
It was said that pecuniary embarrassments pressed 
upon the Emperor, and that his temper was consid- 
erably chafed by the reception given to Leopold of 
Belgium by his royal neighbours. The Bourse was 


hourly agitated by rumours said to be from Con- 
stantinople. The Journal disavowed any hostile 
intention of the government towards the wich 


Islands. 
SPAIN. 


The British Minister at Madrid had been treated 
with some coldness at Court. It was said to be in 
consequence of Lord Harden’s having strenuously 
opposed the Queen’s absolutist tendencies. Corres- 


court is greatly annoyed at the appointment of Mr. 
Soule as United States Minister there. Some of the 
more violent journals express the that the 
Government will decline to receive him la his official 


capacity, 
ITALY. 

The New Zurich Gazette mentions on the au- 
thority of a telegraphic dispatch—no date given 
that the troops had been suddenly called out in Mi- 
lan, and more arrests made. A letter in the London 
Daily News, dated Naples, April 29, reports that 
great excitement was occasioned by the arrival there 
of the United States frigate Cumberland, it being 
reported that Mazzini was on board. On ne a 


GERMANY. 


The Prussian Gazette confirms the report so often 
contradicted, that extensive purchases of horses 


Westphalia, and Mecklenburg. Advices from Al- 
tenburg state that the present Grand Duke intends 


abdicating in favour of his son. Propositions have 


lightning. The fluid struck and shivered a |. 


cal men, have taken place within a few daya— |. 


pondence from Madrid indicates that the Spanish. 


were made by the French Government, in Holstein, 


election in Holland, so far as heard from, bad 
— tow Roman Catholic party. — oom · 
liberal otamp. 


"The of Belgium had 
Hie visit to German was of the 
political importance. 


The pected 
strie def sive 
been formed by Belgium withia the 
limite of the great European confederacy. 80 


measures against the Mor- 
mon missionaries, who are endeavouring to make 
proselytes Gormany. If considered 
pecessary wer is to 

authorities to expel them. 


RUSSIA. 

A telegraphic despatch announces 
to the assertion of the Austrian — 
the Russians have positively suspended their arma- 
ments. At Odessa no speculations were made in 

n, and | quantities of corn had accumulated 
n Southern * Notwithetanding extensive 

rchases made ussian Government, 

fad fallen, and — still falling. 


TURKEY. 

At Constantinople there had been a 

— ey of diplomatic movements, but K was 
said that Prince Menschikoff had received dew 
patches, the contents of which he had not yet com 
municated to the government of the Porte, and 
commercial men felt a little uneasy regarding the 
result of hie mission. Sarim Pasha, the Governor 
of Trebizond, had been deprived of his post, through 
the representations of the Russian Consul, for coa- 
niving at the trade in Georgian and Circassian slaves. 
Russia is opposed to this traffic, and recently claimed 
a party of slave-girle as Russian subjects. The Pa- 
cha delivered them over to the slave-traders, and 
hence his dismissal on remonstrance of Menschi- 
koff. Layard, the traveller, was on the eve of re- 
turning to n owing, it was said, to a diff- 
ereace with Redcliffe, respecting Oriental 
politics. An electric telegraph is to be immedi- 
ately constructed to unite Odessa, Sebastopol, and 
the other Russian establishments on the Black Sea, 
with St. Petersburg. 

EGYPT. 


Alexandria letters of 6th April, mention the arrival 
there of the United States corvette St. Louis and 
the steamer San Jacinto, the latter bringing the 
new American Consul General, Judge Jones, who 
had gone to Cairo to present his credentials to Ab- 
bas Pasha. Trade continued dull, and prices of all 
descriptions of produce tended downwards. 


INDIA. 


The news by the India mail are from Calcutta to 
April 7, Madras April 11, and Bombay to April 14, 
each inclusive. There is little of general interest 
in the papers, except stringent regulations issued 
by the Governor-General acting under instructions 
from home, to curb the press. The o on 
Indian papers is made about $30 annually, and the 
present rate is doubled on English newspapers, 
about $46 on each paper. This amounts to a vir- 
tual exclusion of English newspapers, the object, 
doubtless, being to prevent any notice of the abuses 
of the East India Company from reaching India. 
The month of March closed with a tremendous har- 
ricane over the southern part of the Bay of Bengal 
and South-western India. It commenced on 
26th, and swept across the country towards Ceylon, 
throwing off a branch to the westward. Several 
vessels were lost off Ceylon, and a number of native 
boats were wrecked to the north of the Malabar 
coast. Traces of the gale were clearly discernible 
at Bombay, four hundred miles at least, from the 
recent boundary of the region over which it pre- 
vailed in its violence, and rain and squalls occurred 
as far north as Deesa. 


CHINA. 


Hong Kong advices to the 28th of March confirm 
the — ne previously communicated of the 
p of the insurrection. Application had been 
mae by the Viceroy of Suchau to the British Con- 
sul at Shanghae to co-operate against the rebel force 
for the protection of Nankin. The commanding 
general at the head of the rebel army has issued a 

roclamation, in which he bids defiance to the reign- 
ng dynasty, and demands that the people every- 
where shall flock to his standard, or at least mani- 
fest no hostility, under penalty of condign punish- 
ment. That his language conveys no unmeaning 
threats, is manifest in the quiet submission of nume- 

rous powerful cities and towns, and in the general 
consternation that everywhere pervades the royal 
forces and the great circles of trade. The insur- 
gent army, commencing in the extreme south of the 
Empire, has swept northward, on a line of five hua- 
dred miles in length, till it has overrun half of the 

country and passed the great river which, running 

east and west, divides it nearly in the middle. The 

last accounts report the rebels at Nankin, and their 

next attack, it is said, will be ou Suchan, a large 

city, and then that they will march on Shanghae. 
The rebel chief, Tien Tach, who started and still 
heads the Rebellion, has never yet made an assault 
on any city for the last five years, without conquer- 
ing it; and there is therefore now little hope of 
beating him. He is constantly adding to his army. 
The Chinese soldiers are not very brave; so that 
the rebels who have been successfully practising the 
art of war for a long time, will probably have their 
own way. The American, British and French squad- 
rons were at Shanghae. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The mines at Aastralia, according to all ac- 
counts, were yielding abundantly, and new discov- 
eries were constantly being made. Among other 
discoveries in this extraordinary gold field, a nugget 
weighing one hundred and thirty-four pounds of pure 
gold, — worth, by troy weight, twelve ounces to 
the pound, $32,160, was taken out by a miner, and 
is now on its way to London in the Sarah Sands 
propeller. The journals estimate that the produce 
of gold in Victoria alone for the current year will 
exceed the amounts raised in California in the same 
period. During the months of January and Febru- 
ary, there arrived at Melbourne 291 vessels, havi 
a tonnage of 103,389 tons, and bringing 19,890 


MARRIKD. 


At Havre de Grace, Maryland, on the 26th ult., 
by the Rev. T. 8. C. Smith, Mr. Exasrus Meaian 

Boston, to Miss Count M. Hrrencocz of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


On Tuesday evening the 24th alt., by the Rev. 
William E. Schenck, Sanum Vance to Many Ans, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Moore, al! of Philadelphia. 

At Bethany, New York, on Tuesday the 24th ult., 
by the Rev. George W. Lane, the Rev. Chants 
Ray of Piffard, Livingston county, New York, to 
Miss Saran Maarcaret Howe. of the former 


place. 


On the 25th ult., at Rochester, New York, by the 
Rev. F. D. W. Ward, Mr. Mrramwy McCaarascr 
of Dansville, to Miss Frances, daughter of the late 


Judge James McNarrz of Sparta, Livingston county, 


New York. 

On the 3ist alt., by the Rev. J. H. Jones, D. D., 
A. H. Grass to Magoarertra, daughter of the late 
Levi Tartor, all of Philadelphia. 

At Columbia, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday the 24th 
ult., by the Rev. E, Erskine, Mr. E. R. Borce of 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, to Miss Rosrwa WEAVER, 
of Columbia, Pennsylvania. 

On the 19th ult., at Stewartsville, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. George C. Bush, Mr. Anprew Kinney to 
Miss Ectzaseru Dean. 

On the 24th ult.,in the Presbyterian church at Ver- 
non, Indiana, by the Rev. D. D. McKee, Turorntreos 
Parvin, M. D., of Philadelphia, to Miss Racuer 
Burcer of Hanover, Indiana. | 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Williamsburg, New York, on the 29th 
ult., ELIZA BEGG, only child of A. W. RITCHIE, 
aged 5 years and 5 months. ‘ 

Died, on the 13th alt., in Lowndes county, Mis- 
sissippi, ANN ELIZA, infant daughter of the Rev. 
— and MARY P. PEDEN, aged 9 months and 19 

ays. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the 26th ult., suddenly, 
from injuries received on the railroad, Mr. JOHN 
HARNED, aged 76 years. 

Died suddenly, at Kingston, New Jersey, on Fri- 
day the 27th ult., Miss ANN R. WYNKOOP, 
daughter of the late Jonathan Wynkoop, deceased, 
of Bucks county. 

Died, in Lansingburgh, New York, on the 17th 
ult., Mrs. FANNY PARMELEE, wife of the late 
Elias Parmelee, in the 78th year of her agé. The 
deceased was for many years a member of the First 
Presbyterian church of Lansingburgh, and having 
been spared to good old age, to attest the sincerity 
of her profession, and the power of religion over 
her heart and life, it is confidently believed by those 
from whose circle she has been taken, that death to 
her has been gain. And though surviving children 
and friends mourn over the earthly ties which death 
has sundered, they do sot mourn as those who have 
no hope. 1 


NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Donegal will hold 


an adjourned meeting in Wrightsville, Penneyl- 
2 Tuesday next, at two o’clock, P. M. 
Joum Farqusar, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Troy will be held at Cambridge, on Tues- 
day the 14th of June, at half. past seven o’clock, P.M. 


V. D. Regp, Stated Clerk. 


ACOBUS ON THE GOSPELS — Volume II. 
Tun Day is published the Second Volume 
of Jacobus on the embracing Mark and 
Luke; ww the Rev. M. W. Jacobus, D. 
in the Western Theological Seminary, Also, Vol. 
| aa — g Matthew. Price seventy-five cents 
each. 

Tue Carecwericat Quzsrion „dy the same 
author. Adapted to the ‘Notes,’ with the 
Questions of the American Sunday-schog! Union as 
the general basis, incorporating, throughout, the 
Questions of the Westminster 7 


W WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
june 4—3t 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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ments, i 


by Austria and Prussia to the German | 
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it muat be en- 


1 * 


mean 
ofthe New York Freeman’ s Journal, the 


Walt | vdisor publishes the thousandth’ edition 


particulars | made. 


interest, as be will here find under one view 
the references to the various appearances 
of the Messiah to his incarceration, 


of God with Jesus of N It will, there 
fore, prove a valuable acquisition to those 
whose sympathies and labours are enlisted 
Tus Boor; or Fireside Talk on Mor- 
als and Manners, with Sketches of Western 
Ife. By Mrs. Kirkland, author of A New 
Home, “Holidays Abroad,” &0. New York, 
19869, Charles Scribner. Imo, pp. 812. 
sways sdmirable for the 
facility and skill with which she uses her pen. 
Her thoughts are ‘fresh and vigorous, and she 
tketches like'a painter. The composition of 
the volume before us is miscellaneous, some of 
the articles displaying more of thought than 
others, but all pleasant reading. We see in the 
table of contents a list of plates promised, 
which, for some reason, the copy before us does 
“Taz, Youre Lapy’s to rut 
or Cuarscter. By 
Harvey Newcomb. Revised edition, with an 
. Address on Female Education. New Fork, 
1858, M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 330. 
Mr. Newcomb is a very sensible writer, and 
in all the books we have seen from his pen, his 
useful aims are apparent. His Guide covers a 
‘most every topic which a Christian lady might 
‘be supposed to think of as having a moulding 
inffuence on character. If one-half of the good 
seed son here should take root, he will have a 
rich harvest of reward. | 7 


Tun Orn up Tae New; or, the Changes of 


— 1 


Thirty Tears in the East, with some allu- 
Lions to Oriental Customs Elucidating | 
Seriptore. By William Missionary 


in Constantinople of the American Board of 


an Introduction, by the Rev. William 
Adams, D. D. New York, 1853, M. W. Dodd. 
12m, pp. 240. 
_ Mr. Goodell is a veteran missionary, who has 
dorne the burden and heat of the day, and is 
now permitted, as life is passing its meridian, 
to look back with thankegiving on the dangers 
‘of the past which he has escaped, and to re- 
joice in the improved condition of the Mission. 
He makes a recent visit to his native land, af- 
ter thirty ‘years ‘absence, the decasion of his 
‘keminisgences, and contrast between the pres- 
ent and the past. This being the principal sub- 
ject of this volume, it cannot be otherwise than 
deeply interesting. He ie mach altered in his 
appearance, as his portraitshows, and many other 
things bear an altered ; but this is the 
‘burden of his praise, that the cause of God, so 
‘ruthlessly persecuted when he appeared in the 
East as a young missionary, has now not only 
toleration, but attention and success. Well 


may he and others say, What has God 
“wrought?” 
ITI Narunx, Errxors, any Pappon or Six; to 
Which is added a Warning and Exhortation 
„to Sinners. By the Rev. John W. Harsha, 
A. M., Professor in Westminster Col 
Pennsylvania. New York, 1853, M W. 
pp. 241. 
Wo can very strongly commend this volume 
to general perusal. Its subject is one of un- 
ble moment, in forming our ys * 
of which one error may prove fatal. Sin is 
wuinous; perdon of it is the only method of 
averting its destructive effects; but how is this 
to be procured? The author, as we be- 


‘rightly guides the embarrassed soul in 


— 
Seriptural, and, as 4 Whole, the book will be a 
ele and useful one to place in the hands of an 
awakened 


Manco Pivt’s Vo¥acrs Travets. By Ja- 
Abbott. New York, 1853, Harper & Ero 
ters. 18mo, pp. 192. 
-» These travels are confined to Boston and its 
vicinity, embracing the juvenile adventures of 
dur hero. We need scarcely say that in the 
hands of Mr. Abbott, the narrative is lively, 
amusing, and instructive, and will at once ab- 
sorb the attention of the young reader. 
Tux Rac® ron Renn, and some of the Pits 
into which’ the Runners Fall: six Lectures, 
_.spplying the, word of God to the traffic of 
men. By William Arnot, minister of Free 
St. Peter's, Glasgow. American edition, with 
Preface and Notes by Stephen Colwell. 
Philadelphia, 1853, Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 12mo, pp. 181. 
The body of this volume contains many sea- 
sonable thoughts, and thoughts which should 
de deeply pondered in a money-loving age. 
The Preface ‘and Notes are strongly tinetured 
with the * views of the editor, which we 


‘have 90 desire at present to controvert. The 
noblest es of the loftiest philanthropy 
J. in our judgment, be prosecuted without 


t to orthodox formuleries; and even 
the injudi deliverances. of Chalmers him- 
self will never persuade us that an orthodox 
greed can ever stand in the way of the most 


PAMPHLETS. 

* new Monthly Magazine for June is 
7 adinirable number, and is most richly illys- 
trated.» The artiole on ancient Peru is worth 
wore than’ the price of the number. 
e received the Forty-fifth Annual 


Meport of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, the 
Aden Bible Society our country, end losing 


| | 48 — be dev 
ith- teaching le 
ing | them—they will dot 


the | be 


and 


the implied 
deunnd only equalled? y its 
Inthe ose of she four 
red to, complaint is 
: inst the New York City Ward 
School, No. 16. A Romish teacher had 
| to fill a Vacancy, 
contrary to the custom in such cases, 
as is alleged. Now, the case is this: 
The ‘editor of the Journal does his ut- 
most to ‘keep the children of Papists 
out of the ward schools, and then asks 
why “Roman Catholics do not pay 
more attention to having their fair pro- 
portion in the control and patronage of 
these schools; d. e. the children of Ro- 
menists are first withdrawn from the 
public schools, and then it is demanded 
that Romanists shall be appointed to 
teach the children of Protestants! And 
all this, forsooth, is to prevent anti- 
catholic and sectarian practices. And 
what are these practices? Protestant 
parents cannot have the Bible read in 
their schools, or any kind of religious 
‘instruction given, without mortal offence; 
but if religion be entirely neglected, then 
we hear long tirades about infidel and 
godless schools. Whatever is not Ro- 
— “‘anti-catholic,’ and 
to ish lexi aphy, is also “ sec- 
tarian.” How, Pen, hall anti- ca- 
tholic and sectarian practices“ be pre- 
vented? Very * simply by ap- 
inting Roman Catholic teachers 
or Protestant children. Let this be 
done; and we nced hear no more com- 
laints about sectarian and anti-catho- 
ic practices; and this, be it remember- 
ed, is claimed as aright! It is “ per- 
secution” and tyranny' not to allow 


now 


Romish parents, under the dictation of 


priests, to choose the schools for their 
children, and then have — mo- 
neys appropriated for their support; 
manists have not their proportion o 

— their teachers in schools 
where none but Protestant children are 
to be taught! The editor of the Jour- 
nal asks, Will not Roman Catholic 
electors look to who are school commis- 
sioners? Let us correct these abuses, 
‘since it is in our power so to do!” I 
have said that this demand was a strange 
one; but its strangeness consists in 


| the boldness with which it is put forth. 


The man of the Journal relies greatl 
upon their power so to do, and intel- 
ligent Protestants need have no regrets 
at any haste in trying strength. In 
Cincinnati, of late, Romish priests have 
‘been bold to interfere, by means of a 
mob, with the “‘anti-catholic and sec- 
tarian practices of the le in their 
religious worship ; and in New York city, 
‘a Romish editor makes bold to tell t 
Protestants that they must submit to 
have their children taught by Roman- 
ists, to prevent these same :“ anti-ca- 
tholic and sectarian practices!“ 
— B. H. J. 


[For the Presbyterian. 
‘HINTS to YOUNG MINISTERS. 


Messers. Editore—It appears, from 
the statistical returns of last year, as 
published in the American Almanac, 
that the number of communicants in the 
regular Baptist churches was 719,290, 
and in the Methodist churches 789,628 ; 
bat the whole number in the Presbyte- 
rian churches, (Old and New-school,) 
Dutch Reformed, Evangelican Luther- 
an, and orthodox Congregationalists 
amounted only to 744,542. All these 
five denominations last mentioned re- 
ported but few, eomparatively, more 
than the regular Baptists, and consid- 
erably less than the Methodists. 

How shall we account for these facts? 
This country was colonized more than 
a hundred years before the Methodists 
appeared among us. The New Eng- 
land churches were, from the beginning, 
Calvinistic Congregationalists. There 
were at first no Baptists or Methodists 
among them. This disproportion be- 
tween the five denominations mentioned 
and the Baptists and Methodists has 
‘been constantly increasing. 

Now, we are not disposed to pro- 
nounce the Baptists or Methodists he- 
retical. They are active in extending 
the knowledge of Christ to all nations. 
They cheerfully contribute for the print- 
ing and circulation of the Scriptures 
among the destitute; and the Scrip- 
tures are able to make men wise unto 
salvation through faith, that isin Christ. 
Many of the Bereans, who searched the 
Scriptures daily, became believers. It 
does not appear that the Baptists or 
Methodists are unwilling to go to the 
most distant and unhealthy parts of the 
heathen world to preach the gospels. 
Who can doubt that very many have 
been converted by their labours? 

Now, it is not wise to search for faults 
in these denominations, that we may be 
justified in turning our backs upon them, 
and excusing our own faults. We see 
they prosper, and that they are doing 
great in many important partic- 
ulars doing what we are endeavouring. 
to do. 

There is one trait in the character of 
Christ, and in the character of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, which, it seems 
to the writer, they illustrate more strik- 
ingly than the other denominations men- 
tioned. The more successfully to ac- 
complish his object, Christ made him- 
self of no reputation. In this particu- 
lar the Apostle imitate his Master. 
They were willing to be despised and 
rejected of the great men of this world. 

Now, if our young ministers would 
6° from house to house, determined to 

now nothing among their people but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified, holding 
little neighbourhood prayer meetings 
every week, making a short address, 
and praying with their ple, their 
success would be incre and the im- 
pression would be made on their hear- 
the salvation of the is an 
object of great importance. e youn 
— objects, I pursue this 
course, I cannot. prepare my two ser- 
mons for the Scbbath.. meet this 
objection it may be observed, one ser- 
mon on the Sabbath, well prepared, is 


| better than two hurried through with- 


out meditation and et Let then 
one be but a skeleton. If the minister 
i to his work 
and praying with 
de disposed to find 
malt; but if he only comes to laugh 
with them, tell or hear the news, relate 


ching swusing; then they will not 


und if he ‘endeavours to correct the 


— 


them what ig is ih Hebr 
Th thihk that those learned men 


Better knowledge of Hebrew and Greek 
than the yong Preacher, who would be 
thought learned. The real difficulty to 
be. overcome may be overcome by prac- 
tice. The man who accustoms himself 
to hold such meetings as have been 


mentioned, soon forms the habit of 


speaking without writing his sermon. 
thy may he not. accustom himself to 
apeak, as well as the lawyer, or states 
man, without reading? Why do not 
our lawyers, or — of our State 
or National Legislature read their ad- 
dresses? It is feared that too man 
think more of their reputation than o 
the salvation of the souls committed to 
their charge. If the deep feelings of 
their hearts were in truth in the con- 
version of sinners, they would not be at 
a loss for words or arguments. Some 
of our most distinguished and success- 
ful preachers have accustomed them- 
selves to preach every Sabbath one un- 
written sermon. 


Now, this going from house to house, 
finding out ifficulties which exist 


in the minds of many, removing them 
and their excuses for the neglect of re- 

ntance, enables the preacher to pray 
for them with deep feelings, which al- 
ways interest, and which take hold of 
promised blessings. The minister should 
always appear as a minister among his 
people—not as a man of the world, 
much less a jester. 

May we not learn something of other 
recriminations, though in some things 
we may differ from them? Would our 
young ministers think less of their re- 
putation, and more of the salvation of 
their people— would they, like their 
Master and his most successful apostle, 
make themselves of no reputation b 
intense meditation on the word of God, 
conversing and praying with all com- 
mitted to their charge, revivals of reli- 
gion, it is believed, would everywhere 
attend their labours. 
EXPERIENCE. 


Congregational or Presbyterian ? 


In 1799 the question was proposed 
to the Old Hartford North Associa- 
tion,” whether the Associated Churches 
of Connecticut were Congregational or 
not? The answer given by the Asso- 
ciation, then numbering such men as 
the Rev. Drs. Strong, Perkins, and 
Flint, is given below. Times and names 
have changed since that period. 


“This Association give information 
to all whom it may concern, that the 
constitution of the churches in the State 
of Connecticut, founded on the common 
usages, and the Confession of Faith, 
Heads of Agreement, and Articles of 
Church Discipline, adopted at the ear- 
liest period of the settlement of the 
State, is not Congregational, but con- 
tains the essentials of the government 
of the Church of Scotland, or [the] 
Presbyterian Church in America, par- 
ticularly as it gives a decisive power to 
ecclesiastical councils; and a consocia- 
tion, consisting of ministers and mes- 
sengers, or a lay representation from 
the churches, is possessed of substan- 
tially the same authority as a Presby- 
tery. The judgments, decisions, and 
censures in our churches, and in the 
Presbyterian, are mutually deemed 
valid. The churches, therefore, in 
Connecticut at large, and in our dis- 
trict in particular, are not now, and 
never were, from the earliest period of 
our settlement, Congregational church- 
es, gecording to the ideas and forms of 
church order contained in the Book of 
Discipline, called the Cambridge Plat- 
form. There are, however, scattered 
over the State, perhaps ten or twelve 
churches (unconsociated), which are pro- 
perly called Congregational, agreeably 
to she rules of Church Discipline, in 
the book above mentioned. Sometimes, 
indeed, the associated churches of 
Connecticut are loosely and vaguely, 
though improperly, termed Congrega- 
tional. hile our churches in the 
State at large are, in the most essen- 
tial and important respects, the same 
as the Presbyterian, still in minute and 
unimportant points of church order and 
discipline, both we and the Presbyte- 
rian Church in America acknowledge 
a difference.“ 


EARLY CONVERSIONS. 


„The Karen mothers, says Mrs. 
Vinton, “dedicated their infants to 
their idol gods early, zealously, and 
scrupulously. After the conversion of 
these heathen mothers, they are no less 
zealous for the salvation of their chil- 
dren. They cease not, day or night, 
till God hears their cry; and often 
their little ones, at the age of five and 
seven years, are brought savingly to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and seldom, if ever, do they apostatize, 
but ‘go from strength to strength.’ 
Some who were converted at this early 
period prepare to preach the everlasting 

ospel.“ 
. 15 not this a voice of thunder to us? 
Verily, will not these heathen rise in 
judgment to our condemnation ?—Gold- 
en Rule. 


— 


Sohool Question in Ireland. 


Mr. Lucas, (editor of the Roman 
Catholic Tablet,) has strangely misre- 
resented the conduct of Archbishop 
hately, Baron Greene, and Mr. Black- 
burne, on a point connected with the 
administration of the national schools 
in Ireland. There is not the slightest 
foundation for the assertion that the 
right reverend prelate and his coadju- 
tors were proposing to make the read- 
ing of the Scriptures compulsory in the 
om bert of which the Board is patron. 
It has hitherto been the practice in 
such schools that the Scripture lessons, 
and all other books of the Board, should 
be read by the children whose parents 
do not object. The Ultramontane 
party, of which Mr. Lucas is the organ, 
are aiming at the exclusion of such les- 
sons, They wish to extend the prohibi- 
tion of them to those children whose 
parents desire that they should read 
them. As this is a question of fact, it 
is but right that the fact should be cor- 
rectly stated.—London Times. N. 
Lucas is the correct exponent of the 
views and feelings of the leading Ro- 
manists, for the party he represents 
have succeeded in getting the Sorip- 
ture lessons of the Irish national N 
placed in the Index Expurgatorius.] 


Macavutay’s History or in Tue 
Inpex Exporcatorive.—By a decree of the 


— 


awarded, somewha 


Who translated ‘the Seriptures bad 


Behold a girl, in ber mirthful 
Langbing the boars of childhood a 
t winds are waving ber eunny hair, 


her voice 
Wiha her fair hands are twining from summer 
wers 
Wild blooming wreaths of the beautiful flowers. 


— — — — — 
That ughing to a woman grown; 
And — is there, who fain would tell 

The secret their eyes have revealed too well. 

But flowers he plants in her snowy breast, 
And their eloquent leaves bave his love confest. 


„Tie a bridal morn, and loudly «wells 

A merry peal from the old church belle; 
The white-robded bride is smiling now 
*Neath a budding wreath from the orange 
And bright-eyed maidens before ber strew 
Beautiful flowers of every hue. 


There's a voice of sorrow, for time hath fied ; 
A wife and a mother lies cold and dead; 

They have laid her to al in ber endless rest, 
With a young babe cl in her marble b 
And flowers are there with their perfumed b 
Decking the bud and the blossom in death. 


In the green church-yard is a lonely spot, 

Where the joyous sunshine enters not; 

Deep in the gloom of the cypress shade 

There is her home in the cold earth made, 

And oer ber still the sweet flowers bloom; 

tomb. 


Beautiful flowers! ye seem to be 

Linked in the fond ties of memory! 

Companions ye were to our childhood’s day, 
Compsnions ye are to our lifeless clay; 

And barren and drear were this wide world of ours 
Lacking the smile of the beautiful flowers. 


—_ 


yr 
THE EXODUS. 


The Irish papers, one and all, con- 
tinue to report the increased “ flight of 
the population.“ Batches of emigrants, 
often amounting to over one hundred, 
leave daily by railway for the sea- 
ports. Labour is rapidly becoming 
scarce. Letters, inclosing remittances 
from America, are pouring into the 
country, so that it would be idle to ex- 
pect any check to the great clearance 
system now in progress. Vast num- 
bers, too, are going to England, where, 
it is supposed, in consequence of the 
emigration to Australia, they will 
readily obtain employment as labourers 
and servants. In some districts vil- 
lages have been wholly abandoned by 
the peasantry, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns the traces of 
a diminished population are clearly 
visible to the most casual observer. 
In the week just closed 1148 emigrants 
took shipping at the ports respectively 
of New — Waterford; and a let- 
ter from Cahirciveen, in the county of 
Kerry, dated Wednesday evening, says, 
that the town on that day resembled 
% second fair, so far as crowds of hu- 
man beings, consisting of the fathers, 
mothers, sisters, and other relatives of 
over one hundred young men and wo- 
men, from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age, starting for America. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR TIME. 


AN ANECDOTE FOR PERSONS SEEKING THEIR 
FORTUNE. 

This caption is applicable to all, but 
more especially to young men; and the 
incident we are about to relate is one 
of so forcible a character that we think 
it will be productive of good. 

Two young clerks in a large Ameri- 
can and French house were gers | 
intimate; so much so, that althoug 
they boarded in different houses yet 
they were constantly together during 
the hours of recreation from business. 

One of them had been presented 
with a little French poodle, and he at 
once set about instructing it to perform 
all those little tricks for which the breed 
is famed. 

For some days his companion wit- 
nessed his persevering efforts to make 
„Grotto“ bring bis handkerchief, catch 
pennies, stand upon his hind legs, and 
do many other trifling but amusing 
tricks. At length he got tired of being 
a looker-on at so much waste of time, 
and resolved that whilst his friend was 
being the tutor of Grotto, he himself 
would be a pupil to a French teacher, 
and endeavour to master the French 
language by the time Grotto’s educa- 
tion was completed. 

Without saying a word to his friend, 
he commenced his studies, and bein 
diligent, fast acquired a knowledge o 
the language; he also impraved from 
hearing a good deal of French spoken 
in the store, though he carefull 
avoided uttering a word. At length 
Grotto was finished, and had very truly 
acquired a knowledge of an infinite 
number of amusing games, and his own- 
er prided himself no little on his acquire- 
ments. 

The owner of Grotto was a little the 
senior in the store of the other, and, of 
course, ranked him in promotions. One 
morning he came out of the private 
room of the principal member of the 
firm, and, looking very much downcast, 
approached his friend. 

„Tom,“ said he, the firm want to send 
one of the clerks this summer to France 
to buy goods, and they have offered the 
chance to me, providing I could speak 
French; but as Out is about the ex- 
tent of = French, it’s no go for this 
child. hat a fool I was in not study- 
ing it when I was a boy!” 

„% Well,“ said Tom, whose chance is 
next!“ 

„Why yours, of course. Ha, ha, ha! 
They will put the question all around, 
out of politeness; and as none of us 
can parley vous— ha, ha, ha! — why 
somebody will be engaged, and all of 
us headed off! 

In the course of the morning, Tom 
was @lled before the firm, and in glow- 
ing terms were the advantages set forth, 
if he could only have spoken the lan- 
guage of the country they wished him 
to goto. Tom listened with delight, 
and inwardly chuckled at the surprise 
he would give them. 

„Of course,” said one of the firm, 
“you should have the situation, if you 
could only speak French; but as you 
cannot, we shall have to employ some 


— else. Very sorry; great pity, 


0. 
“Well,” said Tom, “it can’t be 
helped, and there is no time, I suppose, 
to stady now, so I must just do the best 
Ican. Mr. Toutette, shall you and I 
ve a little chat, and perhaps I may 
pass muster.” 

Mr. Toutette and Tom entered into 
an animated conversation, very much 
to the surprise of all present, which 
having been kept up in double quick 
time for some fifteen minutes, Mr. Ton. 
tette very candidly told his partners 
* Tom vas fully competent for the 


P 

Tom was a great favourite, and the 
firm were heartily glad that he was ca- 
pable of holding the situation; and he 
was instructed to prepare himself for 


departure by the next steamer, with the 


of peeping inte de World's. 
met him with a right 


Ha, be, ba! 
Ha, ba, 
„Well, Tom, no soll you 801“ 
Ah!“ replied Tom, you are out 
this ume. M French has been ap- 
proved of, and Iam done here; I sail 

the next steamer.”’ 

„Ton don’t gay so? But, Tom, when 
did you learn French!“ 

Wben you were teaching Grotto.” 

A new light flashed across the vision 
of Grotto’s master. What,” said he, 
“whilst I was fooling over that dog, 
were 7 studying!“ 

Just so; and you now know with 
Mig success our time has been reward- 

By the judicious disposal of time, one 
young man is on the high road to mer- 
cantile fame and fortune; whilst, by 
throwing away time, another, equal in 
abilities, is doomed to drudgery and 
clerkship perhaps all his days. 


HOLY SHRINES. 

The Eastern question, which wore a 
rather threatening aspect some weeks 

o, 3 to be in course of being 

justed for the present. Such at least 
are the accounts in the French papers 
of the 25th April. As regards the 
—— concerning the Holy Shrines, 

ussia has managed to have the affair 
settled in her own way. The grave 

oint at issue between this power and 

rance was, whether the cupola of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, which, 
it seems, stands much in need of repair, 
should be renewed in the Byzantine or 
in the classic style. Russia wished the 
former, France the latter; and Russia 
has carried her point. A Byzantine 
cupola is to be put upon the chureh, 
with the concurrence, it is said, of Count 
de Lavalette, the French Ambassador. 
It is also arranged that the Greeks are 
to take precedence of the Latins at the 
Chapel of the Virgin: and so ends the 
war between the Big Endians and the 
Little Endians. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Destroyine Insects on Trees, Pants, 
AND Survuss.—Most of the methods known 
for accomplishing the above object have 
frequently failed; but the following, invent- 
ed by a French chemist, has been tried re- 
peated times, and always with the best suc. 
cess, where tobacco-smoke, tobacco-juice, 
and other means were of no avail. Take 
two and a half pounds of black soap, two 

-and a half pounds of flour of sulphur, two 

pounds of mnshrooms that grow in moist 
ground of any kind, and thirty quarts of 
water. Divide the water into like portions; 
put one-half in acask with the soap and the 
mushrooms, after they have been a little 
bruised ; boil the other half of the water in 
a kettle with the sulphur, in a bag, and 
keep down to the bottom of the kettle by a 
stone or other weight. The sulphur-bag 
must be stirred by a staff, in order the bet- 
ter to saturate the water. By the increase 
of the quantity of materials, the effect be- 
comes more powerful. The water thus 
boiled must then be thrown into the cask, 
and stirred about with a stick, till it has 
acquired the highest degree of foul odour, 
in which care is to be observed that the 
cask be shut up after the stirring about of 
the water. This mixture must be scatter- 
ed or sprinkled on the trees, shrubs, or 
plants, and in the first sprinkling, it will 
destroy the greatest part of the insects ; but 
frequent repetitions are demanded, in order 
to kill those which live under ground, es- 
pecially the ants. To destroy these, from 
two to eight quarts of the mixture may be 
needed. Two ounces of nux vomica add- 
ed to the previous mixture, grated and 
scraped off and boiled with the flour of 
sulphur, will make this means more effica- 
cious. The best thing for use is a sprinkler 
made of tin, which will hold a d quan- 
tity ; the mouth-piece is flat, and perforated 
with rows of small holes. — American 
Polytechnic Journal. 

Foop ror BEES.— The receipt below for 
feeding bees was sent to me by a friend. I 
have tried it thoroughly myself, and found 
it first-rate. I recommend it to all bee 
keepers :—*“ Take of cheap West India 
honey one gallon, ten pounds of white 
coffee sugar, and two quarts of water, heat 
it all over the fire until it begins to boil, 
skim it, and when cool it is ready for use.“ 
Feed in a wooden trough or tin pan with 

ag sides, with a float on the 
feed. The float is made of a piece of wood 
an eighth of an inch thick, just large enough 
to fit the inside of the tin pan, or wooden 
box, and have it play up and down easily; 
fill the float with small holes, by first mak - 
ing small holes with a brad awl, then burn 
them out with a hot iron made for the pur- 
pose, but not so large as to admit a bee. 
ees can be fed in this manner with the ut- 
most ease, and in any kind of hive, either 
inside or out.”—New York Agricultor. 


Cure For Stacoers.—We are indebted 
to Captain Henry B. Harman of this coun- 
ty, says the Jeffersonville (‘Tazewell county) 

emocrat, for the following effectual cure 
for the staggers:—*“ Take one quart of 
brandy or whiskey, and dissolve one ounce 
of camphor in it, and give for a dose one 
gill. In about two hours after taking this 
preparation, they will get up. Care should 
be taken to prevent them from drinking 
water for twenty-four hours, in which time 
a complete cure will be effected. He war- 
rants his receipt to accomplish a perfect 
cure nine times out of ten, having several 
years tried it successfully.” 


Suanoual Fowris.—No person who has 
ever seen fair specimens of the Shanghai 
or Cochin China fowls will, for a moment, 
dispute their superiority to the dunghill 
fowl in point of size. Large fowls, if 
young, will certainly always command a 
better price in market than smaller ones. 
But they possess ‘other advantages. Well 
cared for Shanghai attain a larger size at 
five months than common fowls at twelve. 
We have now in our flock a pair of Cochin 


eight and a half pounds—the cock five, and 
the pullet three and a half pounds. But it 
is contended by those who stand opposed 
to “big chickens,”’ that the greater amount 
of food they consume than the smaller ones, 
more than overbalanced the advantage of 
their increased size. This too, however, 
we conceived to be a mistake. We have 
afew common fowls, which are kept for 
hatching—their small size giving them, for 
that purpose, a decided advantage over the 
Shanghai. Careful observation has fully sat- 
isfied us that they consume as much food as 
thelarger ones. The common fowl is a much 
more ravenous feeder than the Shanghai. 
If favourite food is given, nothing short of 
repletion will satisfy them. Not so with 
the Shanghai or Cochin China. They feed 
as they move—slowly, and appear to turn 
every grain of corn or wheat to an advan- 
tage. Much has been said in regard to the 
laying of the Shanghais or Cochin Chinas. 
To a limited extent we have tested this point 
also, and, so far as our experience goes, un- 
hesitatingly yield to them the palm. Our 
common fowls are as good specimens as any 
we have seen. We pay a high price for 
them, for the special purpose testi 
their — ing qualities, as comp 
with our finer fowls, and hatching, as before 
stated. The result has been, that with the 
same food, same lodging, and same atten- 
tion in every particular, the Shanghais have 
beaten two to one. Another point iu favour 


of the Shanghai is, that they are more 
| sociable, not nearly so much inclined to be 


Chinas, three monthe old, which ‘weigh | 


believe it would be economy, on the part 
them, 


of our farmers generally, to introdace 
even ata cost of ten dollars for the first 
pair. 


— 


Transactions of the Rothschilds. 

A recent writer gives some interest- 
ing particulars upon this subject. 

In twelve years, about five hundred 
millions of dollars were raised by the 
house for different powers, by way of 
loan or subsidy, which were distributed 
in nearly the following proportions: 
For England, two hundred millions; 
for Austria, fifty millions; for Prussia, 
forty millions; for France, eighty mil- 
lions; for Naples, fifty millions; for 
Russia, twenty-five millions; for seve- 
ral German courts, four millions; for 
Brazil, twelvé millions, exclusive of va- 
rious other large sums. The remarka- 
ble success of the Rothschilds, setting 
aside the great opportunities which they 
have enjoyed from favourable circum- 
stances, may be attributed to their 
strict adherence to two fundamental 
maxims. The first, in compliance with 
the dying injunctions of the founder of 
the house, is the conducting of all their 
operations entirely in common. Every 
proposition of magnitude made to one 
of them is submitted to the delibera- 
tions of all. No project is adopted 
until thus fully discussed, and it is then 
executed by united efforts. A second 
principle is, not to aim at exorbitant 
profits, to set definite limits to every 
operation, and, so far as human pru- 
dence and foresight can do, to render 
it independent of accidental influences. 
In this maxim lies one of the main se- 
crets of their strength.“ 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


HOW BROAD IS SUNDAY? 


Quite a small boy desired ission to do a 
certain thing. “It is Sunday,” replied his 
mother. 

Is it Sunday up at Mr. A.’s?” 

Ves, my child.” 

Is it Sunday down at M.!“ 

„Ves.“ 

“Is it Sunday every where?” 

„Ves, every where.” 

Do all my little friends—do all full-grown 
people—know the breadth of the Sabbath? 
Is there not an idea among them that, some- 
how, it don’t come in some places just where 
it does in others? 

When, at a certain time Ellen stole to her 
room, and took out her doll, and made a new 
drees for it, and spread her little tea-cups and 
saucers on a table before it, did she think that it 
was Sunday there? She knew there was a sa- 
cred stillness through the house, and that her 
mother was in the parlour engaged with her 
Bible; but was she aware that the Sabbath 
reached to her own room too? Did she reflect 
that any deeds unsuitable to the day were just 
as wicked there in secret as if done any where 
else? 

The other day, Robert and some of his com- 
panions got together, and had a game at ball. 
The church steeple was out of sight; they 
could not see the people on the road to meet- 
ing; but was that retired nook beyond the 
limits of the sacred day? 

Ah, my friends, the Sabbath is as broad as 
the earth! You are bound to keep it holy 
wherever you are. Though you may retire 
where no human eye can see you profane it, 
no spot is so secluded, no darkness is so deep, 
that the eye of Gop cannot there be a witness 
to your conduct. “Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I shall not see him? saith 


the Lord. Do not I fill heaven and earth? 


saith the Lord.” Jer. xxiii. 24. 

He knoweth vain men; he seeth wickedness 
also; will he not then consider it?” Job xi. 11. 
—New York Observer. | 


A NOBLE BOY. 

„Why did you not pocket some of those 
pears?” said one boy to another; nobody was 
there to see.” 

“Yes, there was—I was there to see myself, 
and I don’t ever mean to see myself do such a 
thing.” 

I looked at the boy who made this noble 
answer; he was poorly clad, but he had a noble 
face, and I thought how there were always two 
to see your sins, yourself and your Gop. 


ENERGY. 


In December, 1807, Mr. W. H. Maynard was 
teaching school for a quarter in the town of 
Plainfield, Massachusetts. One cold, bluster- 
ing morning, on entering his schoolroom, he 
observed a lad he had not seen before, sitting 
on one of the benches. The lad soon made 
known his errand to Mr. Maynard. He was 
fifteen years old; his parents lived seven 
miles distant; he wanted an education, and 
had come from home on foot that morning, to 
see if Mr. Maynard could help him contrive 
how to obtain it. 

Mr. Maynard asked him if he was acquainted 
with any one in the place. 

No.“ 

“ Do your parents know any one here?” 

“No.” 

„Can your parents help you toward obtain- 
ing an education?” 

“No.” 

“ Have you any friends that can give you as- 
sistance?” 

“No.” 

“Well, how do you expect to get an educa- 
tion!“ 

“T don’t know, but I thought I would come 
and see you.” 

Mr. Maynard told him to stay that day, and 
he would see what could be done. He dis- 
covered that the boy was possessed of good 
sense, but no uncommon brilliancy; and he 
was particularly struck with the cool and reso- 
lute manner in which he undertook to conquer 
difficulties which would have intimidated com- 
mon minds. In the course of the day, Mr. 
Maynard made provision for having him 
boarded through the winter in the family with 
himself, the lad paying for his board by his 
services out of school. He gave himself dili- 
gently to study, in which he made good but 
not rapid proficiency, improving every oppor- 
tunity of reading and conversation for acquir- 
ing knowledge; and thus spent the winter. 

When Mr. Maynard left the place in the 
spring, he engaged a minister who resided four 
miles from the boy’s father’s to hear his reci- 
tations; and the boy accordingly boarded at 
home, and pursued his studies. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the narrative fur 
ther. Mr. Maynard never saw the lad after- 
wards. But this is the early history of the 
Rev. Jonas King, D. D., whose exertions in 
the cause of oriental learning, and in alle- 
viating the miseries of Greece, have endeared 
him alike to the scholar and the philanthropist, 
and shed a bright ray of glory on his native 
country. 


MIUM STAIR RODS. — The subscribers, 
teful for the liberal patronage receiv 
would call the attention of their friends and the 
public tw their splendid display of Stair Rods, for 
which they obtained the frst at the last 
Exhibition of the Franklia Iustitate. Their Lac- 
and Piatep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Brass Doom S128, Star Prates, and Sram Robs 
made to order, in lots ta suit purchasers. 
WILER, THOMAS & CO. 
No. 4 Swanwick street, near Sansom Street Hell, 


may 21—tf 
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FOR SUNDA YSCHOQL 
subscriber has ih Store « full 
Massacheavetts 


nearly 700 w 


yar — and — 
ve ep 
as follows, vis: — 
The Infa 


the ca 


is $5. : 
The Children’s Li „ 100 volumes, 73-216 
„ 18mo, cloth, gilt, e, lettered and aum- 
Pered on the backs to with the cata- 
e. Price of the set, with 2 $18. 
he Youth’s Library, 170 volumes, 7 —1＋ 
18mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered nu 5 
the backs to with Price 
the ast, with 100 ¢a es, 


The Family Lib 
18mo, cloth, gilt 5, lettered and numbered on 
the backs, to correspond with the catalogue. 


of the set, with 25 catalogues, is $10. 
The Sabbath School Library, 100 volumes, 72-270 
, 18mo, cloth backs, and marble paper siden, 
name and number on the backs to correspond wi 
the catalogue. Price of the Library, 25 cata- 
nes, is $10. 
above Libraries are mede up from 
books contained in the Descriptive Catalogue, but 
are all different booke—excepting the Sabbath 
School Library of 100 volumese—which contains 
some from each of the last three Libraries. 
Catalogues of the Society’s Publications will be 
furniehed | gratis, a ication, or by letter, 
post-paid. ILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookeeller, 
mar 16—3t No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphis 
LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—The Tenth Semi-Annual Session of this In- 
stitution, under the care of the Newton — 
commenced on Monday the 2d day of May, and will 
continue 22 weeks. e location is in the retired 
village of Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey, 
10 miles from the Delaware Water Gop, and in 
communication with the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia, every other day, by stage and rail- 
road. This village, in point of scenery, is sur 
passed by few places in any part of the country. 
A course of stady has been adopted, embracing all 
the branches of Literature and Science which are 
required to give young gentlemen and ladies a libe- 
ral and finished education. An excellent opportu- 
nity is afforded for private study. Commodious 
buildings have been erected and furnished expressly 
for the accommodation of Boarding and Day Scho- 
lars. From twenty-five to thirty Boarders can be 
accommodated in the family of the Principal, sub- 
ject to his constant supervision. Instruction will be 
thorough in every department, with a view to ad- 
vanced preparation for College, Teaching, or Busi- 


ness. 

Terus—$65 per Session of 22 weeks, including 
Tuition, Fuel, Board, Washing, and Lights. One- 
half payable in advance. For particular informa- 
tion, address the Principal, 

Rev. JOHN KIRBY DAVIS, B.A. 

References.—Rev. J. A. ae J. J. Blair, J. C. 
Johnson, M. D., Hon. Isaac Wildrick—Blairstown, 
N. J.; William P. Vail, M. D., Johnsonaburg, N. J.; 
Rev. J. Skinner, D. D., Easton, Pa.; Rev. B. John- 
son, Coolbaughs, Pa.; Rev. T. B. Condit, Still- 
water, N. J.] Rev. J. McWilliam, Oxford, N. J.; 
Charles Scribner, Esq., No. 15 Park Row, Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 286 Broadway, New York city. 

may 14—4t* 


AGIC LANTERNS.— The attention of Teach- 
ers and Lecturers is respectfully called to 
our assortment of Magic Lanterns, and Astronomi- 
cal, Seripture, and other Sliders. We have cer- 
tainly the largest assortment for sale in the United 
States. Our prices and Illustrated Catalogues of 
Magic Lanterns and Sliders, giving full particulars, 
will be sent free of charge, or can be had at our 
store. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
may 28—3m 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA—m—MARY 
L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asao- 
ciate Principals.—The next Academic Year of this 
Institution will commence September Ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnut street, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is com- 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has been 
spared to make it atiractive and home-like. While 
it is the primary design to secure to the pupils a 
thorough education in all the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, especially the French. In a 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant ons can 
spend the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if 
ey desire it, can nd a part of it travelling 
with the Principals, Further particulars found in 
Circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. 
Charles Wadsworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Paul T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negus—Philadelphia; Mrs. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. John H. Willard—Troy, N. I. 
N W. Taylor, LL. D., Hamilton, N. V.; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock—New York; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D., 
Hon. R. W. Barnwell—Beaufort, 8. C.; Howard 
Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, 
Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 
Dayton, Eeq., St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. D. A. Turner, 
R. A. Exell, Esq.,— Yarrenton, N. C. 

may 7—6m 


BOOK BINDERS!—The Subscriber is desir- 

ous of connecting with his Book and Job Print- 

ing Establishment a Book Bindery, with facilities 

for Ruling and Binding Blank Books, Book Binding, 

in the common forma, and Jobbing generally. There 

is a good opening for such an establishment; and a 

practical workman, with a small capital, would do 

well. Address JOHN T. SHRYOC » Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. may 28—4t 


GENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY.—Micmaet 
Nourse, late, and for many years, Chief Clerk 
in the Office of the Register of the Treasury of 
the United States, will attend to procuring Bounty 
Land Warrants, Pensions, Half-pay, &c.; to the 
settlement of claims before Congress and the seve- 
ral Departments; to the Purchase, Sale, and trans- 
fer of Stock, and to the receipt of unclaimed in- 
terest. 

Reference in Philadelphia.—Rev. W. M. Engles, 
D. D., Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D., Rev. William 
Chester, D. D., Rev. John Chambers, Joseph P. Eu- 
gles, George N. Harvey, John Thomas. 

may 14—3t 


18 & WEDDELL— Have just received from 
Paris a superb stock of RICH EMBROIDERIES, 
embracing all the latest novelties. 
ap 23—13t 703 Broadway, New York. 


NE -BOOKS.—Just published by 
Gramso & Co., Ne. 14 North Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. 

The Bible in the Counting House; A Course of 
Lectures to Merchants. By k. A. Boardman, D.D., 
author of“ The Bible in the Family,“ &c. In one 
volume, 12mo, price 81. 

The Bible in the Family; or, Hints on Domestic 
a By H. H. Boardman, D. D., 16mo, ele- 
gantly bound in ultra marine and red cloth, full gilt, 
also in calf and Turkey, extra bindings. 

We cannot too much commend this interesting 
work to the patronage of our readers.— Washing- 
ton Union. 

We have rarely met with a work so admirably 
adapted to the end in view.— Pennsylvania Inquirer, 

his is an excellent book. The Bible is set forth 


as the great regulator of —— and family 
joys.— elical Catholic. (Or. Muhlenberg.) 

No right-minded and right-hearted person can 
read this book without the purest satisfaction.— 
New York Courier and Enquirer. 

The Race for Riches, and some of the Pits into 
which the Runners Fall. Six Lectures, applying 
the Word of God to the Traffic of Men. By Wil- 
liam Arnot, Minister of Free St. Peters, Glasgow. 
With a Preface and Notes, by Stephen Colwell, 
author of New Themes, Ke. 1 vol. 12mo. 

New Themes for the Protestant Clergy—Creeds 
without Charity ; bene without Humanity, and 
— without Christianity. 1 vol. Imo, 
price $1. 

A remarkable book, and one that is exciting great 
interest among all denominations. Thus far it has 
been received with high approval, as well as strong 
censure—and this by men equally pledged to sus- 
tain Protestantism and Christianity. 

Politics for American Christians: A Word upon 
our Example as a Nation, our Labour, our Trade, 
Elections, Education, and Congressional Legisla- 
tion. Price 50 cts. 

Under this formidable title the author of ** New 
Themes for the Protestant Clergy” has boldly ex- 
amined and vigorously denounced the anti-Christian 
character of American Politics. 

An Argument for Cleansing the Sanctuary. De- 
livered in the Presbytery of Philadelphia, being ia 
opposition to the prevailing system of allowing un- 
godly and irresponsible Trastees to manage Church 

roperty, and non-communicants to vote in Church 
elections. By W. L. McCalla, Pastor of the Union 
Presbyterian Charch, Philadelphia; with an Intro- 
ductiga. 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Review, by a Layman, of a work entitled 
„New Themes for the Protestant Clergy.”’ 

Charity and the Clergy, being A Review, by a 
Protestant Clergyman, of the New Themes” Con- 
troversy. 

The first of these two works bravely defends the 
Protestant — 

The author of the second work takes up in de- 
fence of New Themes.“ He is a bold writer, 
uttering plain truths, which we are not accustomed 
to see in print, yet sometimes making statements 
which it would be difficult to prove. 

Ancient Christianity Exemplified in the Private, 
Domestic, Social, and Civil Life of the Primitive 
Christians, and in the orginal Institutions, Offices, 
Ordinances, and Rites of the Church. By Rev. Ly- 
man Coleman, D. D.; in 1 vol. 8vo, $2.50. 

History of the Mormons of Utah; their Domestic 
Polity and Theology. By J. W. Gunnison, United 
States Corps of To hical Engineers. With 
illustrations, in 1 vol. 12mo, price 60 cts. 

Lieutenant Gunnison was attached to the Corps 
Captain Stansbury, assisted in the survey of 

country around reat Salt Lake. For more 
than a year he ided among the Mormons. 
These prominent advantages have enabled him to 
give the most minate and reliable account of the 
** Latter Day Saints’? that has yet been offered to 
the public. His book is full of interest. 

Great Traths Illastrated by Great Authors: A 
Dietonary of over Four Thousand Aids ¢o Reflec 
tion—Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, 
Cautions, Aphoriems, Proverbs, &c., &c., in Prose 
and Verse; compiled from Shakspeare and other 
great writers, from the earliest ages to the present 

me. A new edition, with American ons and 

1 vol. crown octavo. 
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EW SPRING GOODS.~The subscribers 


choice steck of Dane in Silks, T 
gandies, Bareges, Jaconets, French Prints or 
ap 23—13¢ <1 Broadway, Naw York. 


ru 

Pickles, — Saucee, Olive Oil, Lemos, Gin. 

2 

— Depots 


DAVID 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phile- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


OICE FAMILY GROCERIES.— 

BLACK, North-west corner of Broad and Ges- 
nut streets, Philadelphia—Keeps constantly on hand 
an extensive and choice assortment of Fine Teas, So- 
gar, Coffee, Flour, Pickles, Preserves, and every ya- 
riety of goods pertaining to a Family Grocery Store. 
For sale at the lowest prices. Goods delivered in 
asy part of the City, or packed securely for the 
Country. may 21—3s 


LLIAM N. ATTWOOD, COFFIN MAK 
AND UNDERTAKER—No. 61 North Eig 
street, Philadelphia, continues to give his undivided 
ettention to the business in all its branches; 6 
requisite furnished, „Cedar, — 4 
Mahogany, and Walnut Coffins. Hearse, Carriages, 
and light Close Wagons, for removals in City or 
Country, at the shortest notice, and reasonable 
terms. 

x0” Remember, No. 61 North Eighth above 
Arch, east side, Philadelphia. may 21—a* 


& ENGLISH—Late Daniets & 

Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia—W ould . 
folly invite the attention of minis ters, and others, 
visiting the city, to examine their very valuable stock 
A Theological Booka, which comprise one of the 
largest and best collection of works to be found in 
= — among which are many rare and choice 

3. 


Suitn & Enouisn have several agents in Evnors 
and are constantly, +6 tation, to 
stock. Any Books, not to ound, can be im 
ported to order, and be forwarded with despatch. 
A Catalogue of our Books can be had, on applica- 
tion, and will be sent to any part of the 1 by 
mail. may 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tee-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth atreet, below Walnut, 

reen Teas, 

fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 

which he will sell in the original 8 or at 

retail, on the most reasonable terms. Extra 

Rochester Ploer, in barrels, halfbarrele, aad bags. 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY,—Joun D. 
Eoan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Biuder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his'Book-Bindery to the 
South-eastcorner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patronis- 
ing this establishment. Illustrated Worke, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and and than any other 
establishment in the city. “sep 1 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUBANGE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY, — 
‘Pearetvar.—Casn Sysrem.—Carrfat, 
— — corner — 
streets. — This Company, in one departmen 
sue Policies u the Mutual Principle, with” | 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive com 
nation offers to Policy holdera double the ordi 
security, without disturbing their right toa fall pee 
the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The 22 of permeate ‘ie Cash in 
advance, and can be made wi away to the 


— of parties opening policies th the 


ny. 
In the. Savine Funp Money is re 
ceived party. Also, Eventnes on de- 


ticipation in 


posit, ia large er small sums, on which E 
allowed of FIVE Gr. 
— Crawford, ul B. Goddard, 
Am W. Thom „[ Lawrence Johnsons, 
Benjamin W. Ti * 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, , 
illiam M. Godwin, O. A. 


Steruzs R. wrogD, 
Amsrosz W. Toomrson, Vice-President. 


G. Imtay, Sec’y and urer. 
Acruany—Pliny Fisk. 
Paul B. Goddard, M. D., Willlar Pepper, M.D, 


In attendance at the Office of the “» apeny, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. ost 


HURCH BELLS !—Chureh, Factory, Ste 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, 


order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with m6 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Spri 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on 
Bell; thereby — its sound. Han 
complete, rs oke, Frame, and W 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years ‘in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bella, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and mast melodious topes; which 
improvements, together with hie very extensive 
sortment of patterns, are now held the subse 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belle hom 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricaltdra] Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Belle for different parte 01 
the Union and Canada. 


Instruments 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will hare 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit par 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, no 
ous, and improved,)&c. Also Brass or Compovition 
Castings of any size cast to order. 
All communications promptly attended to. 
AN W MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. V. 


Nx BOOKS—Published by AMERICAN SUN- 


Willie Marsh, 8 cents. Henry and the Bird's Nest, 
Scts. The Lost Knife,8 cts. Small Book for a 
Small Child, 8 cts. Little Marian’s Pilgri 3 
cts. The Proud Girl, 9 eta. Man Lost and Saved 
ets. Lamb of Christ's Flock, 9ets. A Mothers Gift, 
Wets. Youthful Pilgrim, 12 cts. Susy Lee, id cts. 
Lizzie Eames, 12 cts. Fear and Love, 12 cfs. 
Happy Change, 12cts. The Christian Religion, 1 
cts. Little Things, 14 cts. School in the Weeds, 
14cts. Les and No, J4cts. Home Duties, lé4cts. 
Ellen Grey, 14 cts. Letters to a Bible Class, 14 cts. 
Hall and Hovel, 14 cts. The Boundary Tree, 14 cts. 
The Twin Sisters, 16cts. Kitty Brown and Schoch, 
18 cts. S. S. Phenomena, 18 cts. Fifth Day in Mary 
Carrow’s School, 18 cts. Kitty Brown and Cou- 
sins, 21 cts. John De Wycliffe, 21 cts, Remarka- 
ble Delusions, 21 cts. Volcanoes, 21 sta. The 
Steam Engine, 21 cts. The Palm Tribes, 21 cts. 
Life and Times of Charlemagne, 21 cts. Wonder 
of Organic Life, 21 cts. Lives of the Popes, Part 3, 
2icts. Tyre, its Rise, Glory, and Desolation, 21 cts. 
Money, ite Nature, History, 21 cts. The Art of 
Printing, 21 cts. Sunday Hours, 23 cts. Little 
Maggie, 23 cts. Glimpses of Heaven, 23 cts. 
Choice Poems, 23 ets. Light and Love,’ 26 ety. 
Frank Netherton, 27 cts. Child's Companion, 
1852, 27 cts. Boys and Girls’ Scrap Book, 40 ets. 
Notable Women, 50 cts. Common Sights on Land 
— — — 76 cts. 
ew Biblica as, $1. ap of Palestine, $t.10. 
Juvenile Library, No. 2, $5. “9 0 
Depositories: 146 Chestnut street, Ph 


may 30—-3t 147 Nassau street,New Tork. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Ne Chestant — 


ladel and No. 285 Broad way, le 
by 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 

No subscription received for a less term than ome 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express ne 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription; and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, firet insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 

for advertisements 


to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. * 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one sddress, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person | 
— 
Sirteen copies to one one » $30.00 
With an additional copy to-the agent, 


Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast, 2 
v 


will still be manufunt- 


DAY SCHOOL UNION since May, 1852 :— 


* 


. 


| aly | mischievous, and if eved thus » far | 

— | — great size of their bodies, — them 
| Pha dra vic AN tn e forth — rom fi over fences, mto gardens or | Libraries. Old. 
PAS - | mows, For these, and other reasons, we 
and on ‘otedingly pussling to know what feel inelined to give the improved’ breeds lettered om tbe beck 
* KK an 1 the preference over the common ones, and Dune. Price of the set, with 25 vatalogues, , 
pe Of his Ditter complaints against thé sec- | 
— @ cultivated | — 
Wheat Extra Flour in Der- 
and rele aad Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sep and 
| an * | 
bough, Fine Apple Cheses, Preserved Ginger, 
| | te ia the Combs, Cora Stel for Pade 
very pretty volume, prettily written, sui 
history „Which, according to poetic justice, — —— 
Lord, Naw York, 1853, 
be al ne- 
— — 
sish discernible in the writings of Moses and 
the Prophets. It is to be presumed that many a 
Christians, otherwise enlightened, have ne- ake 
glected to investigate the proofs of Christ's 
deriyable from the Old 
ment Sctiptures, although the subject a — 
should be. referred to this publication. To the 
Jew, however, it will have especial 
care pac or the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—¢f * 
— 
222 
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eve, | 
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| 
attempting to ascribe their retardation to warm | : 
| 
disinterested love for our neighbour. * 
| 
„Alec, Littell’s. Living. Age, number 471, 
sine, Missionary. Herald. and the Metropolitan 
{or June. * 
Tbe man whe comes 10 Christ, w 

good Roman [ngpisition, April 24, Macaulay's copy ag em. 

in holiness, 1 When the emount large, draft ghoald pre- 

He nei t tardily, to the Scripture cured, if possible. Army, po pd, j 
* We DCPs, “ane tittle of the British Government in Philagelpa WILLIAM 8. MA & Co. 

gospel. Rev. T. Adame. 1885 for uee in Irish national arhoois. Philadel pbia. No. 144 Chestnat treet, Philadelphia, 


